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La | ention 
> William Henry Chamberlin was born 
in Brooklyn, N.Y., and educated at the 
Penn Charter School in Philadelphia 
and at Haverford College. He spent 
eighteen years abroad as a foreign cor- 
respondent, twelve of them in Russia. 
At present he is a lecturer at Haverford 
College and at the Harvard School of 
Overseas Administration. He has written 
for the Atlantic Monthly, Harper’s, the 
Yale Review, American Mercury, etc., 
and is the author of many books, the 
two most recent being The Russian 
Enigma and The Ukraine. 


> Rev. John LaFarge, S.J., Editor of 
America and Chaplain of the Catholic 
Interracial Council, New York City, was 
born ‘in Newport, R.I. He studied at 
Harvard and at Innsbruck in Austria, 
ind in 1905 joined the Society of Jesus. 
He has written for Thought, Interracial 
Review, Catholic Historical Quarterly, 
etc, and is the author of the book The 
Race Question and the Negro. 


> John C. O’Brien writes ‘the current 
number of the Molders of Opinion series 
—Custodian of the New Freedom, an 
appraisal of David Lawrence. Mr. 
O'Brien is a member of the Washington 
Bureau of the Philadelphia Inquirer. He 
previously held a similar position with 
the New York Herald Tribune. He has 
had the honor of having been chosen 
president of the White House Corre- 
pondents’ Association. 


> Richard Pattee is a native of Arizona 
and was educated at the University of 
Arizona, Catholic University in Wash- 
ington, Coimbra in Portugal, and Lou- 
vain in Belgium. From 1938 to 1943 he 
was head of the Latin-American Section 
of the State Department’s Division of 
Cultural Relations. 


> Douglas Woodruff has been Editor of 
The Tablet, London, since 1936. He was 
for ten years a leader-writer in the for- 
eign department of the London Times. 
He was educated at New College, Ox- 
ford, where he took first-class honors in 
history, and was President of the Oxford 
Union. In 1924-25 he visited the United 
States together with Christopher Hollis 
and Malcolm MacDonald on an ex- 
tended debating tour through American 
Universities. After that tour he wrote 
what is perhaps the best known of his 
books, Plato’s American Republic. 
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The Price of Unity 


IN SPITE of the eloquence of President Roosevelt and 
Prime Minister Churchill, the salesmanship of the 
State Department, and the chorus of approval from 
press and radio, we should be honest with ourselves 
and admit that the Yalta Conference marks a retreat 
from American idealism. Perhaps it was the best that 
could be done. Perhaps the President did a magnifi- 
cent job in salvaging what he did of American prin- 
ciples and ideals, but surely this is no reason for 
glorifying the Crimea Conference as a shining ex- 
ample of international co-operation. 

The uncritical acclaim with which the Conference 
has been hailed is due in large measure to the fact 
that it gives assurance of co-operation between the 
Big Three at a time when Allied disunity was giving 
comfort and courage to our enemies and threatened 
to bring to naught all efforts to create a postwar peace 
organization. 

At least temporary pane was achieved at Yalta, 
but it was achieved at the price of the betrayal of 
Poland. No lip-service to the Atlantic Charter, no 
tears shed over the sacrifices of the Russian people, 
no appeals to “realism,” or denunciations of “per- 
fectionists” and “obstructionists” can conceal or 
sugar-coat the fact that at Yalta we sold out our ally 
Poland as the price of unity. The appeal to the At- 
lantic Charter in the official report was a wanton bit 
of cynicism in view of the Charter’s declaration that: 
“they (Britain and the U.S.A.) desire to see no terri- 
torial changes that do not accord with the freely ex- 
pressed wishes of the people concern 


‘THE FACT of the matter is of course that Stalin was 
going to have his own way regarding Poland whether 
we liked it or not. He made a slight face-saving con- 
cession by permitting a reorganization of his own 
“Polish government. Perhaps no American efforts 
could have saved Poland, but at least let us not try 
to give an qura of respectability to what in reality 
was a rape. 

Besides the Polish question we must make reserva- 
tions also regarding what might be called the silences 
of Yalta. Omission of any mention of the Baltic States 
indicates that Latvia, Estonia, and Lithuania have 
ceased to exist as independent states. They too have 
evidently been sacrificed on the altar of appease- 
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ment. Furthermore we must reserve judgment on the 
unpublished results of the Conference. What secret 
agreements were entered into we do not know. 


AT THE RISK of appearing captious we point out 
also that many of the accomplishments of the Con- 
ference are promises. We do not declare in advance 
that these promises ‘will not be fulfilled but we shall 
not break out into cheers until they are. 

The Big Three are agreed for instance on re-estab- 
lishing a strong, independent, and democratic Poland. 
We shall rejoice in this promise only after we dis 
cover how strong, how independent, and how demo- 
cratic Poland actually becomes. 

In the official report of the Conference the term 
“democratic” is used. Does this mean the democracy 
of Britain and the U.S.A. or Soviet totalitarianism 
which parades under the name of democracy? And 
“free and unfettered elections”? Will they be elections 
as we know them in this country? Or will they be 
what the Russians call elections but are in reality 
rubber-stamp plebiscites in which you are given the 
privilege of voting for the government candidate? 


HAVING paid the price of unity will we get it? At 
Munich, Britain and France paid a price for “peace in 
our time,” but they got war. 

The answer this time depends on Soviet Russia. 
Britain and the United States want a strong interna- 
tional organization and are ready to co-operate in 
creating it. But Russia is following a dual policy— 
international in word but isolationist in action. She 
is trying to carry water on both shoulders. While de- 
claring for a strong international organization she 


hamstrings any effective force it might have by in-’ 


sisting on the right to veto action against an. aggres- 
sor. In the meantime she is building up her own iso- 
lationist self-insurance plan by expanding her terri- 
tory and setting up puppet states on her borders. 
Stalin can’t have it both ways—and unless he 
makes the right choice we shall have yen the price 
of unity in vain. 
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Do you remember how aghast we all were when the Germans 
leveled Rotterdam? When they strafed fleeing civilians. on 
Polish roads and on French roads and on Belgian roads? 
Do you remember how incensed 
we all were at the bombing of 
Coventry and the senseless de- 
struction in London? Why, 
these men were barbarians. 
They were inhuman. They were diabolical. And all with any 
sense of Christian decency rebelled at the horrible ruthless- 
ness of a deliberate policy of terror bombing. 

That was in the days when it was still thought that war 
should be waged according to a humane code, that a modicum 
of chivalry should lend some dignity to the bearing of lethal 
arms. 

For a long time America officially subscribed to this Chris- 
tian attitude. Oh, we -bombed German cities. We bombed 
them for strategic reasons, and we bombed them in tactical 
support of our military plans. For a long time we claimed 
our bombings were all precision attacks.on military objectives. 
We quite rightly justified precision bombing and condemned 
the British area or obliteration bombing. 

But for a long time also the suspicion was growing that 
Americans were doing something more than precision bomb- 
ing. It was just a year ago that a storm of controversy broke 
out over American bombing policy, when American airmen 
came back from their first daylight raid on Berlin said their 
reaction to the sight beneath them was one only of awe, so 
vast was the destruction they surveyed. One gunner said that 


Footnote to 
Precision Bombing 


it looked as if the city had been carefully torn down by a. 


wrecking company working from a master plan. That was a 
year ago. Berlin has been bombed much since then. Sixty 
thousand tons of bombs. . . . There was never any argument 
that-could justify indiscriminate bombing. Many were ad- 
vanced, but none could be sustained. So we still officially 
subscribed to the doctrine of precision bombing. 

Until a few weeks ago. And then, tucked away among the 
communiqués, was this AP item: “Supreme Headquarters, 
Allied Expeditionary Force, Paris, Feb. 17—The Allied air 
chiefs have made the long awaited decision to adopt deliber- 
ate terror bombing of German population centers as a ruth- 
less expedient to hasten Adolph Hitler’s doom. . . . The deci- 
sion may revive protests from some Allied quarters against 
‘uncivilized warfare,’ but they are likely to be balanced by 
satisfaction in those sections of Europe where the German air 
force and the Nazi V-weapons have been responsible for 
the indiscriminate slaughter of civilians by tens of thou- 
sands...” 

Later we were told that this communiqué was a mistake, 
that our official policy had not changed. But a week later 
from Stockholm came the account of a Swedish newspaper 
correspondent who was in Berlin during an American attack. 
He told of hiding in a subway tunnel with thousands of other 
terrified civilians. He told of how the ground heaved and the 
concrete walls seemed to bulge when the bombs came; ol 
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how a couple of hundred yards away a bomb crashed through 
the tunnel roof; of how men and women knelt in the subway 
tracks and prayed; of how string after string of bombs falling 
made the very earth quake; of how a woman screaming, “For 
Heaven's sake, stop it!” cut into their very souls. 

After it was over more than 25,000 people had been killed. 

Do you remember how aghast we were when the Germans 
leveled Rotterdam? And strafed civilians? Do you remember 
how we said they were barbarians, inhuman, diabolical— 
these Huns? 

We have come a long way since then. And scarcely a protest 
breaks the silence. 


“FRANKLY, we compromised,” admitted President Roosevelt 
speaking to Congress of the Yalta solution to the Polish 
problem. For weeks now the eloquence of Prime Minister 
Churchill in pugnacious justi- 
fication of that compromise has 
been imitated and emulated by 
press and personages here in 
the United States. It has come 
to such a pass that to question the fundamental morality of 
the “solution” is to be deemed reactionary indeed. Even 
the. onetime conservative New York Herald Tribune speaks 
editorially “of the essential justice of the Polish settlement,” 
and adds, “How others can continue to take a different view 
it is very difficult to understand.” To such a state has the 
understanding of moral principles come! Even Bruce Bliven’s 
New. Republic has been more candid in remarking, “It is 
true that Stalin got most of what he wanted in regard to. . 
Polish boundaries.” 

Bearing in mind Walter Lippmann’s sage observation that 
Poland's “territorial dispute is a peculiarly difficult case to 
judge morally,” we submit that on the contrary it is an aston- 
ishingly simple case to judge morally. There is absolutely no 
obscurity to the immutable principle that in justice what 
belongs to one cannot be forcibly taken away. There is abso- 
lutely no obscurity to the application of this principle in the 
case of Poland. In justice land that belongs to her cannot 
be forcibly taken away. Even for the benefit of our gallant 
ally in the East. Even when it means the tremendous gain and 
inestimable advantage of world unity. 

As a matter of fact it is because the need for unity among 
the Big Three is so imperative for world harmony, that 
doubts about the validity of Polish claims have been deliber- 
ately fostered, doubts mothered by pragmatism and sired by 
the blatant assumption of the utterly immoral principle that 
the end justifies the means. There would be no doubt about 
the injustice done to Poland were there not the need to woo 
Russia in the interests of world peace. 

That is why the President spoke frankly of a compromise. 
But what the defenders of this settlement naively overlook 
is that there can be no compromise in the application ot 
moral principles. A thing is either right or it isn’t. It is either 
just or it is not. Poland and Russia could sit down at a 
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table and make a compromise over the border issue: you 
vive me this and I'll give you that; our border will then be 
thus and so. Poland and Russia could give and take in a spirit 
of compromise. For what they took and gave away would have 
belonged to them to dispose of as they willed. A far different 
story is it when the United States and Britain exclude the 
Polish government and then use Poland's chips in playing 
the game with Russia. To call that a compromise is to allow 
rank injustice to masquerade in a very pretty disguise. 

It well may be that the United States and Britain were 
impotent to do aught else for Poland. It well may be that 
they accomplished more than most people dared to hope. But 
it would be but homely honesty to say so. To laud the solu- 
tion as wise and just is to debauch the very notion of morality. 


Wuen Mr. Zadeikis, the Lithuanian Minister in Washington, 
asked Alexander Kerensky why he himself preferred to stay 
away from Moscow’s dictatorship, yet wished “to put under 
the yoke of that dictatorship 
6,000,000 Lithuanians, Latvians, 
and Estonians,” Mr. Kerensky’s 
answer was in effect that un- 
like the members of the Baltic 
nations he himself was not wanted in Russia. He went on to 
show that the Soviet was not violating the Atlantic Charter 
in absorbing these three nations, since Russia is bound by the 
Charter only since January 1, 1942 and by that time had 
already incorporated the Baltics, Eastern Poland, Northern 
Bucovina, and Bessarabia. It is a tragic argument of which 
we have been hearing much in recent months. 

So far as we know, nothing was said at the Crimean Con- 
ference about the status of the Baltic nations. At a press 
conference the President remarked that the question of our 
withdrawing recognition of the three Baltic states as a conse- 
quence of Soviet occupation of these areas was not discussed 
at Yalta; and Under Secretary Grew announced that recogni- 
tion has not been withdrawn. 

However, with the example of the legitimate Polish govern- 
ment by-passed and Polish territory given to Russia, the fate 
of the Baltics is almost a foregone conclusion. So perhaps it 
is merely academic to recall the statement issued from our 
Department of State on July 23, 1940, alter the Soviet “elec- 
tions” were held in the Baltic states: 

“During these past few days the devious processes where- 
under the political independence and territorial integrity of 
the three small Baltic republics—Estonia, Latvia, and Lithu- 
ania—were to be deliberately annihilated by one of their 
more powerful neighbors, have been rapidly drawing to their 
conclusion. .. . 

“The policy of this Government is universally known. The 
people of the United States are opposed to predatory activi- 
ties no matter whether they are carried on by the use of 
force or by the threat of force. .. . 

“The United States will continue to stand by these prin- 
ciples, because of the conviction of the American people that 
unless the doctrine in which these principles are inherent 
once again governs the relations between nations, the rule 
of reason, of justice, and of law—in other words, the basis of 
modern civilization itself-cannot be preserved.” 


What of the 
Raltie States? 


@w April 21, 1945, National Catholic Community Service, a 
member organization of USO, will observe its fourth anniver- 
sary. The Editors of THe Sicn salute NCCS on its birthday 
; and welcome the opportunity 
it affords to say a word on its 
work as well as to extend best 
wisnes for the years to come. 
USO commonly connotes to 
the general public an agency to supply social and, recrea- 
tional activities for men and women in military service. This 
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is an important feature of its work and one in which NOG 
has taken a very active part at home and abroad in the 
numerous clubs and canteens under its supervision. The 
magnitude of this service rendered by NCCS-staffed Uso 
clubs can be appreciated by the fact that building attendang 
at such clubs for the single year ending June 1944 amounted 
to 81,691,965. 

There are other phases of NCCS work, however, whic 
must not be overlooked. Some of these are supplying religioys 
services and activities for military personnel; distributing 
pamphlets, prayerbooks, rosaries, and medals; informatioy 
and advisory services; caring for the spiritual, educational, 
and welfare needs of thousands of families and individuals 
who have moved into new areas to work in war production 
plants; aiding servicemen, especially the disabled, to make 
the transition. back to civilian life. 

This vast program has been entrusted to the trained per 
sonnel of NCCS and they have done a splendid job. At the 
same time the generous and self-sacrificing contribution of 
thousands of volunteer workers has been a most important 
and necessary factor in what has been accomplished. All have 
dedicated themselves in a time of national crisis to a three 
fold purpose: service to their Church, to fellowman, and to 
their country. May God bless them and their work on this 
fourth anniversary of NCCS and may the success of the pas 
be but an earnest of even greater blessings to come in the 
trying days that lie ahead. 


Wuen hope goes out of a human heart, nothing worth living 
for is left. The blankness of despair’ is unconditional ‘sur 
render to hopelessness without remedy. It sees only empty 
tomorrows, the bitter repetition 
of empty todays. Sorrow, sad- 
ness, pain, death—these are the 
evils that conspire to rob life of 
hope, to beget that most up 
christian of vices, despair. And as perhaps never before in 
the annals of evil are sorrow, sadness, pain, death stalking 
the highroads and the byways of the earth. The millions of 
casualties in this war, some beyond the grasp of this world’ 
grief, some carrying in their bodies or in their minds pe 
petual marks of the havoc of battle; the millions of civilian 
casualties, their homes, their treasure, their lands devastated, 
the millions of children, hungry, pathetic, deformed in flesh 
and spirit; can there ever be hope in the hearts of such % 
these? 

Could there be a more unchristian question? 

Could the question ever be even formulated did we but 
remember the triumph we call Easter? Easter is the answer to 
all who suffer. Easter is the grounds for all our hope. For on 
Good Friday the hope of the world was buried with the body 
of Christ, and on Easter Sunday morning the hope of the 
world emerged from the tomb with the resurrected body a 
our Saviour. 

For Christ came on earth preaching a doctrine the truth of 
which he would prove by raising Himself from the dead 
His was a doctrine that would bring peace and joy- even i 
this world despite the evils of this world. Men challenged 
Him. And Christ staked the proof of the doctrine He taught 
on the fact that if they killed Him He would come bac 
from the dead glorified. Men did kill Him. 

But the first Easter came. And because of that first Easter 
cvery follower of Christ who is made to climb a Calvary d 
his own, who is nailed to a cross of suffering and woe, has 
hope. For he knows with all the certitude Of faith that he too 
will one day have an Easter of his own, a glorious resurret 
tion, an eternal reunion with those he has loved and Ios 
awhile. It is the wonderfulness of this hope that pours balm 
on the bitter wounds of this life, that brings peace even 0 
hearts that suffer: 
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For Hope 
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the Church was feared because a great 
many of the French were Catholics; if 
they were certainly a minority, they were 
1 very serious and a growing minority. 

If you talked to a French politician 
before the war and he became ex- 
pansive, he would say that the real 
pendulum, the real antitheses in France 
ever since the Revolution, had turned 
on religion; that the Church had come 
back with the Restoration in 1815, had 
been increasingly diminished by the rise 
of secular forces in the next thirty years, 
but had come back with the Second 
Empire and had sustained a resounding 
defeat when that Empire fell. The 
Throne and the Altar, he would say, 
were so closely linked together that it 
was necessary to suspect any increase of 
Catholic influence lest it help the mon- 
archy. 

Because the Third Republic was a 
republic it had to keep the Church away 
from political life and as far as pos- 
sible from the education of the young. 
Chat was what was meant by Laicism, 
ind why the religious orders were de- 
nied liberties allowed to other citizens, 
why they were chased from France twice 
over in the first thirty years of the Third 
Republic. It was the reason, too, why 
the constitution of that Republic ex- 
cluded women from the vote. So viewed, 
all the hundred administrations, each 
with an average life of only eight 
months, which succeeded one another 
between 1870 and 1940, were really all 
but one administration, in office for 
eventy years, its individuals changing, 
but_its anti-Catholic policy like its re- 
publicanism remaining constant. 

\nd the French Catholic would ex- 
plain that the republicans had only 
themselves to blame if the policy of 
Pope Leo XIII, of accepting the Repub- 


lic, had never really secured general 
agreement from French Catholics. The 
growth of the Action Frangaise, which 
went from strength to strength from 
1900 onward, was the rise of a movement 
which appealed to the new generation 
of young Catholics for whom the politics 
of the Third Republic made no place. 
Leo XIII was not met half way by the 
Republican politicians, whom, in cur- 
rent phrase, we would say he appeased 
through the 1890's with the only result 
that they launched in 1900 their fiercest 
anti-Catholic campaign, and drove the 
religious orders from France more thor- 
oughly than they had done years before. 


HE Action Francaise movement 
throve on the increasing corruption 
of Parliamentary life. More and more 
Frenchmen were disgusted with the 
deputies, considered politics a debased 
calling and viewed it as an Eng- 
lish or American critic of corruption of 
local government in his own country 
would do. The regime received a new 
lease on life from the great Allied vic- 
tory of 1918, but it did not remedy any 
of its defects, and in the thirties the 
Third Republic proved less and _ less 
adequate as a machine either for diplo- 
macy or for war. But the Action Fran- 
caise movement received ecclesiastical 
condemnation because it was a French 
variant of the same error which vitiates 
all political creeds which treat the 
Church as a means and not as an end. 
Many French Catholics saw the dan- 
ger that France in her own way might 
turn her back on democracy because 
of its corruption and inefficiency, and 
install a regime which might all too 
easily be just as inefficient and corrupt; 
and very much harder to reform or 
dislodge. But the French Catholics had 
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Bidault signing the treaty of alliance while Stalin and De Gaulle look on 
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to live in the world of ideas, not in the 
world of the Chamber of Deputies, 
When the Germans came, because they 
were men to whom the Nazi creed was 
an abomination, and to whom the de. 
featism of Marshal Pétain was unintel- 
ligent and disastrous—resting on the 
supposition that there could be a Cath- 
olic and humane France in a Europe 
dominated by a pagan and inhumane 
Germany—they did not have to be wel- 
comed into the resistance: they were 
themselves from the first days in the 
forefront of it. 

The Catholic collaboration was wel- 
comed by all the other elements; they 
were not feared as the Communists were 
feared—as men particularly skilled in 
underground work, but always scheming 
how to obtain power by force. The Cath- 
olics were stronger in ideas and had a 
more worked-out political and social doc- 
trine than any other element except the 
Communist. They were not involved in 
the general bankruptcy, they had no 


. discreditable public men in the Cham- 


ber. So it came about that the Foreign 
Minister of France, M. Georges Bidault, 
went with General de Gaulle, a prac. 
ticing Catholic, as so many of the best 
French soldiers have always been, to 
Moscow on the first journey taken by 
statesmen of liberated France. They at- 
tended Mass in Moscow and refused all 
the cajolings to disavow France's old 
ally, Poland. 

It remains to be seen whether the old 

parties will now attempt to put back 
the clock, to revive the old secularism 
and to make it again impossible for 
known and keen Catholics to hold great 
representative offices in the state. They 
have a great temptation to do so if they 
can. It is Communist policy to deny the 
reality of any Catholic social teaching, 
to pretend it is only, and can only be, 
a pious top-dressing for bourgeois cap- 
italism, or alternatively for Fascism, as it 
was once for agricultural feudalism. The 
Marxian analysis requires some such ex- 
planation of the spiritual by the mate- 
rial, whatever violence must be done to 
history. 
. The old Socialists are tempted to try 
to discredit the Catholic stock in trade 
and to keep politics on a simpler foot- 
ing, without letting it get mixed up 
with discussions about the ultimate end 
of man. 

Foreign policy will accentuate the 
differences between the secular left and 
the Catholic Democrats in France. How 
closely France can work with Soviet 
Russia is one of the great matters of 
controversy. Within a very few months 
of the liberation it has flared up over 
Poland. General de Gaulle and Mon- 
sieur Bidault withstood very strong pres- 
sure at Moscow for France to recognize 
the Lublin Committee. The utmost the 
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french would do was to send an ofhcer 
of the French Army to Lublin to watch 
over the interests of Frenchmen, of 
whom there are a number who have 
exaped from Germany toward the east. 

There are a great many Poles in 
france, and they are well known to the 
jeaders of the French resistance for the 
help they gave against the Germans. But 
sme French Socialists have lent them- 
selves to the Soviet propaganda, which 
in every country invents quite unrepre- 
sentative organizations of Poles, in order 
that these bodies may send messages of 
greeting and support to their equally un- 
representative compatriots at Lublin. 
The argument of these Frenchmen is 
that the interests of France require a 
dose friendship with Russia, and they 
also think that Russian influence in 
France will hasten the big domestic 
changes they desire. Very soon they will 
attack the Catholicism of General de 
Gaulle and M. Bidault as an obstacle 
to that understanding. 

All this goes on in Paris. But there 
has never been a time since the coming 
of railways when’ the provinces were 
more left to their own decisions. The 
work of the Resistance was to impede 
the movement of the German armies, 
which meant blowing up all the bridges, 
and today the Loire and the Rhone both 
divide huge areas of France. There is 
litle transport, and in many places the 
local committees of the Resistance have 
refused to disband, live by requisition- 
ing food and clothing, and administer 
their own revenge and deal with any 
Opposition to their demands, with the 
excuse that they are doing justice on 
traitors and collaborators. This is in- 
tensely disliked, because there is hardly 
a Frenchman who has not known some 
episodes during the four years’ occupa- 
tion in which he has, directly or at 
scond hand, done business of one kind 
or another with the Germans, or at any 
tate with Vichy. As a rule, he could do 
nothing else, and if he was an‘employer, 
he could not get materials and keep his 
men at work unless the then govern- 
ment found it advantageous that his 
business should continue. But today any 
enemy, any would-be business rival, can 
turn these facts against him. 


Wy elections come for the muni- 
cipalities of France, there will be 
a great reaction against the claim of the 
Resistance to govern the country. The 
genuine elements have been too much 
Compromised by the adventurers and by 
the Communists. In 1848 and in 187], 
the extreme Socialists of the towns, and 
Particularly of Paris, seized power fora 
few months, but when it became neces- 
sary for them to seek to base their power 
more broadly on the nation and to ap- 
peal to the countryside, or when their 





DEFIANT HUMOR 


-“ AVE you seen la vache, Mon- 
sieur? O, la, la, but it is une 


belle vache!” 

At first I like most other 
Parisians. I didn’t know what it was 
all about. Nothing is so maddening 
as a joke when you don’t get the 
point. And many of us in Paris were 
annoyed at this repeated, furtive ques- 
tion about a “cow” or a “beast” — 
we didn’t know which. Vache could 
mean either. 

But then suddenly all Paris, it 
seemed, knew. All Paris, it seemed, 
had a copy of the caricature of Hit- 
ler with horns. The leaflet circulated. 
It was passed on from one to another 
under the very noses of les Boches. 
And its saucy legend—‘‘No doubt 
about it, he is a charming beast’’— 
gave us hope in that dismal spring. 

It was good to smile. 


was 





One would walk along the street 
in those days and suddenly he would 
see a chalk drawing on the wall of 
a building, the crude work of some 
crude artist. With frequently the 
invitation to spit on Hitler’s sup- 
posed likeness, s'il vous plait. It 

infuriated the Germans. 

But it made us smile. 
O, le bon Dieu, how we 
needed to smile at some- 
thing. 

And now it is April 
again. April in Paris. The 
Germans are gone. The 
awful winter is past. 

If you in America could 
but know how good it is 
to laugh again. Not smile, 
but really laugh. 


Jean GASCOGNE 








opponents were able to force such an 
appeal, the result was the end of their 
rule, for the national center of gravity 
was. much more conservative and pro- 
duced two financial regimes, the Second 
Empire and the Third Republic. Those 
political regimes, like that of Louis 
Philippe before them, were expressions 
of the dominant capitalism of the ordi- 
nary Frenchman, his keen interest in 
personal ownership and ownership, if 
possible, of the means of production. 

It has been said that the Frenchman 
wears his heart on the left, but his 
pocketbook on the right, which means 
that since 1789 he has committed himself 
to a creed of equality which all his day- 
to-day actions deny. In his everyday ac- 
tivities he is not thinking how to secure 
an equal distribution of wealth, but how 
to get the largest share he can for him- 
self and his ‘family. There is no reason 
to think that the sufferings since 1940 
have changed this mentality. 

The strength of the Communists who 
would reduce all Frenchmen to a servi- 


tude under one master, the state, mean- 
ing the chiefs of the Communist Party, 
is chiefly in the urban factory centers, 
among Frenchmen who have had longer 
hours and lower pay than in Britain, 
and who have not had that sense of the 
possibility of ownership and indepen- 
dence which, even more than the wage 
levels, makes the American working man 
much keener about political and eco- 
nomic liberty than about organized 
economic equality. 

There is a very widespread agreement 
among the French political parties that 
the state will take over certain fields of 
big business and, in particular, much of 
the banking machinery. The French 
have had plenty of experience of the 
close intermixture of the state with 
private business, notably the railways, 
which haye had a long and checkered 
history of state control, special favors 
and reversions, as a result of which no 
one can believe that nationalization is in 
itself either a remedy against corruption 
or a guarantee of efficiency. There is no 
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ereat novelty in, and at the moment no 
ereat opposition to nationalization. Nor 
is it a solution. Those who knew how to 
make a good thing out of the free system 
will also make a gogd thing out of na- 
tionalized finance. Knowledge in advance 
of large forthcoming public expenditures 
in some known direction will always be 
an advantage in playing the markets, 
and the mere cry of nationalization is a 
superficial palliative to the deeper evil 
of the Third Republic, which was that 
the Deputies were themselves a profes- 
sion, selling government to the French 
people, and giving them a bad article 
at a high price. 


T is the weakness of the Résistance 

program that the concrete things it 
wants to do will all continue and 
enhance the concentration of power in 
the hands of the central government. 
The policy of the kings before the Revo- 
lution was just this centralization. Napo- 
leon carried it a great deal further, and 
France has never escaped from it. Yet 
the best answer to corruption is -to 
divide authority between the regions 
and the center and give each a vested 
interest in watching the other. Popular 
election is at its worst when national 
parties merely submit lists of names 
which convey little to a national elec- 
torate. It is at its best when men choose 
locally for local offices their neighbors 
whom they know, but it is only good 
locally if local populations really care— 
really think elections important, which 
they do only if the offices to be filled 
really carry authority, and if govern- 
ment, even as local administration, is 
understood to be very important for the 
happiness and welfare of private people. 
The date of the municipal elections has 
not been fixed, but they will probably 
be in April, and probably they will be 
simultaneous everywhere. 

M. Tixier, the Minister of the In- 
terior, said the government has arrested 


some thirty-two thousand Frenchmen of - 


whom five thousand had not been exam- 
ined by the beginning of the New Year. 
Only a handful of the others had been 
tried. The trials go much too slowly for 
the extreme left, who want to use the 


charge of collaboration as a way of get- 
ting rid of the business charges, because 
it is much easier to charge an employer 
than to charge his workman with culpa- 
ble collaboration. General de Gaulle, to 
his lasting credit, is withstanding this 
pressure. Although he was himself con- 
demned to death in 1940 by Vichy, he 
has declared to the Assembly that the 
only test must be devotion to France, 
and that in 1940 a genuinely patriotic 
Frenchman could be quite sincerely 
confused and mistaken as to where his 
patriotic duty lay. 

General de Gaulle followed this speech 
two weeks later by reprieving Henri 
Béraud, one of the writers of Gringoire 
who had been condemned to death 
by a Paris Court—a sentence against 
which Frangois Moleret had protested 
vigorously in Figaro because it was gen- 
erally felt that Béraud was being con- 
demned for his views. He had not 
worked with the Germans, he was in- 
tensely anti-German, but he was intense- 
ly anti-British, and the cry for his blood 
was inspired by hatred of his ideas, and 
the ideas and methods of Gringoire. 
Articles he had written in 1935 were 
read out in Court against him. 

This trial and General de Gaulle’s 
firm action are probably a turning point 
for the better in the story of the re- 
emergence of France. We can predict 
with confidence that the attempts of the 
Resistance movement to continue itself 


as a political party, to use its position, 


to make itself, in effect, just what the 
single party regimes have been and are 
in Spain and Italy, Germany and 
Russia, will fail in France. Too many 
of the keenest members of the Re- 
sistance were inspired to fight against 
the Germans because they already had 
a clear doctrine for the future of France 
and were not opportunists. 


Of the Catholic leaders of the Re- - 


sistance it is not true to say that they 
undertook their dangerous and laborious 
tasks in 1940 because they saw that they 
could use the underground struggle to 
emerge in the forefront of political life 
after liberation. They were men who 
had been equally devoted for years in 
Catholic journalism and Catholic action, 





P Alla Nazimova, 


Good Acting! 


Russian actress, once 


entertained at a tea in this country with 
a recitation in her native language. Her 


select audience was 
inundated with 


thrilled. She was 
congratulations. ,“Gor- 


geous! Marvelous! Intense feeling!’’ they 
exclaimed. “What was it?” 
“The alphabet,” replied Nazimova. 
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putting into circulation political doe. 
trines which they believed could save 
and regenerate France. What the war 
has done has been to carry them in a 
few years to a position where. they are 
accepted and. listened to by their non- 
Catholic countrymen as they would not 
have been for many years more but for 
the events of 1940 to 1944. 

This return of French Catholicism to 
French public life is primarily a lay 
achievement, although the clergy, par- 
ticularly the country clergy, have often 
played a great part in the Resistance. 
The higher clergy, who had, generally 
speaking, - accepted Marshal Pétain in 
1940, were very fortunate in that just 
before the liberation they had come out 
as protectors of the Jews when the 
Germans attempted mass deportations 
which everyone knew were likely to end 
in mass murders. The increasing pres 
sure which the Germans, through Laval, 
were putting on Marshal Pétain, was 
full of these occasions for the bishops to 
show their detachment from what Vichy 
had become. If no French prelate of 
the first rank has emerged from the or 
deal with the stature of Cardinal Van 
Roey, it is fair to remember that the 
position was much more clear-cut in 
Belgium, where there was no Vichy 
government. 

Cardinal Tisserant was sent by the 
Holy Father in December and it was 
widely believed that part of his commis 
sion was to see whether it would be 
advisable, in the interests of the Church, 
that any of the archbishops should be 
removed, not because there was any- 
thing particularly against them, but be- 
cause as individuals they could never 
hope to acquire the authority among 
Frenchmen which the French arch 
bishops and cardinals ought to enjoy. 


S is well known, the Holy See is 
reluctant to remove a bishop once 
appointed, and the greater the office, the 
greater the reluctance. France is-rich in 
sees and has, like the rest of the Church, 
far fewer cardinals than there ought to 
be, especially at this critical time; so it 
is possible to advance other men with 
out displacing the present archbishops. 
There does exist, however, the precedent 
of Cardinal Segura, who was removed 
from Toledo, and after some years in 
Rome, was appointed to Seville. But it 
is obviously exceedingly undesirable to 
give the impression that bishops can be 
removed if they become unpopular, 
which would invite agitations for such 
removals. The Nuncio has been changed 
with the greatest courtesy and cordiality 
on both sides, and the French bishops 
are justly entitled to say that the future 
course of events will not turn on what 
they say and do, but on what the Holy 
See says and does. 
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Molders of Opinion—X I 


Custodian — 


of the 


New Freedom 


Davia Lawrence—reporter, 


columnist, and publisher, admirer 


of Wilson, critic of the New Deal, 


idealist in world affairs 


AVID LAWRENCE is the excep- 

tion who proves the rule that 
working newspapermen seldom achieve 
financial success. When he enrolled at 
Princeton University in the fall of 1906, 
he had exactly $25 in his pocket and 
definite assurance that he could expect 
no remittances from home. 

Today, at the age of 56, Lawrence has 
the reputation of being the wealthiest 
working newspaperman in Washington. 
In addition to an income from a syndi- 
cated column which appears in 140 
newspapers with a combined circulation 
of 7,000,000, he receives a salary from 
a thriving publishing enterprise employ- 
ing 800 persons which he built up from 
scratch through his own tireless effort. 
He owns a large house in Washington, a 
farm in nearby Virginia, and maintains 
an apartment in a residence hotel. 

Odd as it may seem, Lawrence takes 
no pride in his business success, even 
Maintains that he is not much of a busi- 
hessman. He would be happier, he told 
the writer, if he had no business re- 
sponsibilities. He derives satisfaction 
only from the writing end of the news- 
Paper business, and even today he lav- 


ishes as much care on his daily column 
and the weekly editorial he writes for 
his publication, the United States News, 
as he did when he started the column 
twenty-six years ago. 

As a young man Lawrence formed a 
strong admiration for President Wood- 
row Wilson and accepted his “New Free- 
dom” as a sound charter of liberalism. 
But, as his readers must have discovered, 
he has not been able to give the same 
unqualified endorsement to the policies 
of the New Deal. 

Wilson, he points out, was a conserva- 
tive liberal in the sense that he believed 
in gradual reform within the framework 
of the American system of government 
as laid down in the Constitution. What 
Lawrence disapproves of in the New 
Deal is what he regards as a constant 
encroachment of the executive through a 
bureaucracy on a domain of regulation 
that belongs to Congress. In this bureau- 
cratic control he sees a threat to private 
enterprise in -which he believes firmly. 
He criticized the effort to pack the Su- 
preme Court. He has opposed all at- 
tempts by the New Deal to impose 
controls on business and individuals 
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By JOHN C. O’BRIEN 


i Harris & Ewing 


through bureaucratic decrees, maintain- 
ing that the executive branch is impos- 
ing its will without the concurrence of 
Congress. 

Lawrence supported President Roose- 


. velt in foreign policy up to and long 


after the United States entered the war. 
He saw in advance of many commenta- 
tors the inevitability of American in- 
volvement. He was one of the few 
conservatives who praised Roosevelt's 
“quarantine” speech in Chicago. 

But now that we are approaching the 
critical postwar problem of establishing 
a peace that will endure, Lawrence is 
troubled by misgivings. He feels that he 
has a personal stake in the peace, having 
two sons and a son-in-law in the armed 
forces. He deplores the cynicism re- 
vealed in the settlements thus far pro- 
posed, and he bemoans what he calls the 
“lack of ideals” among the statesmen 
drafting the blueprint of the new world. 

A man with a strongly developed 
spiritual sense, Lawrence feels that any 
peace settlement which takes no account 
of spiritual values cannot endure. He 
regards the pronouncements on the 
peace of Pope Pius XII as the only pro- 
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nouncements inspired by reason, not by 
passion and revenge, and he deplores 
the fact that the Pope is so little heeded. 

Within the limits of his viewpoint, 
Lawrence writes with objectivity, a habit 


formed, no doubt, during his long ap- _ 


prenticeship with the Associated Press. 
Like most objective writing, Lawrence’s 
columns lack the arresting quality of 
sharp controversy. He refuses to adopt 
the intemperate tone of his more preju- 
diced competitors, although he admits 
their wares appeal to the public. 

Lawrence was born in Philadelphia 
on Christmas Day in 1888, the year of 
the Big Blizzard. While he was still a 
baby, his parents, Harris and Dora Law- 
rence, moved to Buffalo, N. Y. He seems 
never to have considered any other 
career; when he entered high school at 
the age of fourteen he had determined 
to become a newspaperman. He got a 
job on the Buffalo Express in 1903 and 
worked for that paper in his spare time 
until he was graduated four years later. 

The necessity of earning his way and 
his resolve to do so by newspaper work 
influenced his choice of a college. He 
chose Princeton because he knew that 
the news associations, maintaining no 
bureaus there, would have to rely al- 
most entirely upon campus correspond- 
ents for coverage of sports and other 
college events. Although he had been 
appointed campus correspondent of the 
\ssociated Press, Lawrence discovered 
that another student in good faith had 
bought the franchise from a senior who 
had represented the AP. With this stu- 
dent he struck a bargain, agreeing to 
turn over the money he earned in his 
freshman year if he were permitted to 
do the work. Before he quit Princeton, 
Lawrence had the satisfaction of seeing 
the practice of selling these so-called 
franchises abolished. He introduced a 
system whereby the right to represent 
the press associations was awarded to 
the winner of a competition. 

The principal activity of a campus 
correspondent is the play-by-play dicta- 
tion of major intercollegiate sports 
events, but Lawrence was quick to ap- 
preciate the news value of the contro- 
versies in which the university President, 
Woodrow Wilson, was then engaged and 
the presence on the campus of the aging 
Grover Cleveland. 

Only once at Princeton did Wilson 
show Lawrence special consideration. He 
persuaded the board of trustees to waive 
a rule which prohibited students from 
having telephones in their rooms. Law- 
rence had argued that a telephone was 
essential to the performance of his du- 
ties, and Wilson agreed. 

It was at Princeton that Lawrence ob- 
tained an exclusive story (a “scoop” as 
it is known in the trade) that brought 
him to the notice of the Associated Press 


managers as a young man worth remem- 
bering. 

In June of his sophomore year, Law- 
rence knew that Cleveland, who was 
summering at Lakewood, N. J., was seri- 
ously ill. Consequently, he sought per- 
mission—a concession granted to a few 
students—to live in the college dormi- 
tory during the summer so that he could 
keep a “death watch” on the Cleveland 
home. As a result of his vigilance, the 
nation’s newspapers received news of the 
death of the former two-term President 
of the United States from Princeton's 
AP correspondent. 

By the time his senior year rolled 
around, Lawrence had acquired a string 
of small newspapers to which he sup- 
plied college news, and for a student he 
was making a comfortable income. When 
he was ready to graduate he discovered 
he had- $2500 in the bank, enough _to 
pay all his college debts and a balance 
of $500 with which to face the world. 

The day he received his diploma 
Lawrence could have gone to work in 
the Philadelphia bureau of the Associ- 
ated Press, but he had his eye on Wash- 
ington. Washington is an assignment 
that neither press services nor news- 





A hole is nothing at all, but you 
ean break your neck in it. 
AUSTIN O’MALLEY 





papers ordinarily award to a beginner, 
but Lawrence had impressed his su- 
periors so favorably that they told him 
he could have the first vacancy 

The opening came in the fall; Law- 
rence was assigned to the night shift in 
the nation’s capital. He was then only 
twenty-two. Seldom does anything im- 
portant occur at night in Washington, 
but it so happened that the amiable 
William Howard Taft, then President, 
was an easy mark for speakers’ commit- 
tees and he spoke at a great many ban- 
quets. As night man Lawrence covered 
most of these, and thus was permitted 
to write more important stories than 
usually fall to cub reporters. 

About this time a revolution was be- 
ing plotted against Porfirio Diaz, the 
dictator of Mexico. Lawrence learned 
that an agent of Francisco Madero, lead- 
er of the rebels—one Dr. Francisco Vas- 
quez Gomez—and other rebels were 
living at the old Arlington Hotel in 
Washington. Brushing hastily up on his 
college Spanish, Lawrence began culti- 
vating these rebels, and, as a result of 
this enterprise, he was assigned also to 
cover the Mexican Embassy, which was 
presided over by a dignified old-school 
diplomat, Francisco de la Barra, an ad- 
herent, of course, of President Diaz. 

Largely through his own maneuver- 
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ing, Lawrence created an important 
piece of news. Having won the confi- 
dence of both the Madero agent and the 
Mexican Ambassador, he arranged a 
meeting at the Mexican Embassy, and 
in due course the faction leaders agreed 
upon terms of an armistice. That estab-. 
lished Lawrence as an expert on Mexico 
in the Washington AP bureau. 

After the armistice had been agreed 
to, Lawrence was sent to the border 
where Dr. Gomez and Madero were to 
discuss peace terms. The two rebels met 
near Juarez, but the AP, thinking the 
big news would break in Mexico, sent 
its top men there. 

The discussions at Juarez had hardly 
begun before rebel troops suddenly at- 
tacked federal troops near Juarez and 
the battle raged for three days. Law- 
rence was the only newspaperman on 
the spot, and, working around the clock, 
he kept the wires hot with bulletins and 
dispatches to the AP. When he returned 
to Washington, Melville Stone, manager 
of the AP, gave him a gold watch, an 
unprecedented mark of favor for a cor- 
respondent who had been with the 
service less than a year. 

After Wilson was installed in the 
White House, Lawrence was given the 
White House assignment and he soon 
won the reputation (undeserved, as he 
says) of being the confidant of the Presi- 
dent. As a matter of fact, he seldom saw 
the President except at the weekly press 
conferences when all the other Wash- 
ington correspondents were present. But 
he knew the crowd around Wilson— 
Joseph P. Tumulty, White House Sec- 
retary, and members of the Cabinet— 
and they kept him informed. 

It was intimacy with the President's 
associates that enabled him to beat the 
town with the story of William Jennings 
Bryan’s resignation as Secretary of State. 
Lawrence knew that Bryan, a pacifist, 
was displeased over the sharp notes the 
Administration was sending to Germany. 
And when a rumor that the Secretary 
had resigned was spread, Lawrence’ 
called the Secretary of War, Lindley 
Garrison, and got a confirmation of the 
report. 

Again in 1916, Lawrence was dis- 
patched to Mexico, this time with the 
suggestion from officials of the govern- 
ment that he report on the activities of 
General Venustiano Carranza, who had 
assumed the Presidency of Mexico in 
August 1914. President Wilson had sent 
General Pershing into Mexico to 
pursue and arrest Francisco Villa, a 
bandit teader who had made two raids 
into the United States, and relations be- 
tween the two countries were severely 
strained. There was a suspicion that 
Carranza was being used by German 
agents to promote a war between Mexico 
and this country, and Lawrence reported 
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that, in his opinion, the suspicion was 
well-founded. 

By this time, Lawrence was well es- 
tablished as a foremost practitioner of 
his profession, but owing to a rule of the 
AP which prohibited correspondents 
from signing their dispatches and from 
writing for magazines, he was unknown 
to the reading public. In order to gain 
greater freedom, in 1919 he transferred 
his allegiance to the New York Evening 
Post, then edited by John Palmer Gavit, 
who had been his boss in the AP bureau. 

For the Post he wrote a signed column 
analyzing and interpreting the news, 
which the Post began to syndicate. Law- 
rence believes that this was the first spot 
news syndicated column to be distributed 
by wire. 

This change ushered in a period of 
accelerated productivity during which 
Lawrence wrote scores of articles for the 
Saturday Evening Post and a number of 
books. But he continued to cover the 
news, accompanying Wilson to the Peace 
Conference at Versailles, to Rome, and 
to London. He was on Wilson’s special 
train when the war President was 
stricken in the midst of his crusade for 
the League of Nations. 

Today Lawrence writes a column of 
opinion, but until 1933, for the first 
fourteen years after he started to write 
it, he stuck closely to interpretation and 
analysis of the news. He was so thor- 
oughly indoctrinated with the AP preju- 
dice against editorializing in the news 
report that it had never occurred to him 
that publishers would buy opinions. 
When Walter Lippmann, shortly after 
moving over from the Democratic New 
York World to the arch-Republican New 
York Herald Tribune in 1932, came out 
for Roosevelt in flat contradiction of the 
paper’s policy, Lawrence said the pub- 
lishers would never stand for it. Dis- 
covering that they did, he decided to try 
airing his own views. 


Y this time,, Lawrence was no 
longer being syndicated by the New 
York Post. When that paper changed 
ownership, a few months after he joined 
the staff, the new management informed 
Lawrence that they would not be in- 
terested in handling the syndication. 
Compelled to distribute his own 
column, Lawrence contracted for a 
leased wire (which he had to utilize 
tight hours) and soon made the discov- 
ery that the tolls would eat up. the major 
part of the income from his column. In 
order to keep the wire busy and enlarge 
the revenues, Lawrence added a feature 
and financial news service. Distributed 
through the Consolidated Press Service, 
which he organized, the service attracted 
a considerable number of subscribers, 
but it did not prove profitable, and 
when the financial crash came, Lawrence 











U.S. Army lieutenant, unofh- 

cial Western Front corre- 
spondent of THE SIGN, reports that 
the famous American comic sup- 
plements are playing a part in 
our war effort. 

If Von Rundstedt’s December 
16th thrust had no other effect 
it gave our soldiers a healthy re- 
spect for “the security measures” 
which some had been inclined to 
take lightly. As is well known by 
now, large numbers of English- 
speaking Germans, garbed in 
American uniforms, infiltrated 
through our lines or parachuted 
to earth far behind them. 

At the very height of “the scare” 
our correspondent and a G.I. 
driver were bouncing along a shell- 
cratered road in the Liége area in 
a jeep when a squad of tough- 
looking “Yanks,” automatic rifles 
and sub-machine guns at the 
“ready” blocked the way. Our 





THE COMIC STRIP GOES TO WAR 


friends reined in their mechanical 
bronco and the squad commander 
approached. After getting their 
names and outfit he asked who 
won the World Series, the Army- 
Notre Dame game, what is a hot- 
dog, and who is Lil’ Abner? 

Practically every army vehicle in 
Europe has a legend or “bright 
saying” of some kind lettered 
on it. During those difficult days 
in late December our lieutenant 
ran across a Catholic Chaplain 
dashing about, tending his em- 
battled flock, in a jeep labeled in 
large letters, “Bringing Up Fa- 
ther!” Could he have chosen a 
more appropriate name than that 
of the famous comic strip? George 
McManus and King Features Syn- 
dicate should take a bow on this. 
“Father” probably didn’t bother 
to get permission of the copyright 
owners. 

—JOHN F. MEEHAN 








turned the financial service over to the 
Associated Press. ; 
In the meantime, in 1926, he estab- 
lished his first publishing venture, the 
United States Daily, which was devoted 
exclusively to publication of news about 
the government. The Daily also sup- 
plied ‘special news services to labor 
unions, law firms, corporations, and 
other groups. But like the Consolidated 
Press Service, it earned no profits. 
Lawrence did not get a start on his 
creditors until 1926, when he divided 
the activities of the Daily. He organized 
the National Affairs Bureau to handle 


the specialized news services and con- 
verted the newspaper into a weekly, 
called the United States News, which 
carried summaries of the news of na- 
tional and international affairs. Even 
then the weekly failed to hit its stride 
until it made its appearance in maga- 
zine format in 1940. In the next three 
years its circulation shot up from 85,000 
to 240,000. 

Except for Lawrence’s weekly edi- 
torial, the United States News deals only 
in “straight news.” Among Washington 
correspondents it is considered the best 
weekly of its kind. 








Little Lady of Moods, whose delight is sketching and whose hobby is collecting holy statues, is known to 


ERCHED primly on an enveloping 
chair in the Waldorf suite provided 
by her movie employers, tiny Margaret 
O’Brien looked far more like the average 
2A cherub than Hollywood's latest won- 
der child. Serious-eyed, befreckled, and 
pigtailed, she is obviously intelligent 
beyond her years. Yet, thanks to the 
vigilance of a level-headed young mother, 
she is neither precocious nor cute. 
That pleasant fact puts Margaret in 
a class apart from the hundreds of un- 
fortunate, blondined youngsters whose 
parents haunt. the studio casting offices 
by day and the directors’ dreams by 
night. Piquant naturalness, rather than 
any artificially created personality, seems 
to be the sole secret behind the unusual 
success of the little Irish-Spanish girl 
who was christened Angela Maxine 
O'Brien. The critics and her fellow 
workers have added a subtitle to that. 
They call her “Junior Duse.” 
Margaret, a name she chose for her- 
self after appearing as a pathetic blitz 
orphan in Journey for Margaret, is liv- 
ing. proof of the claim that the best 
actors are born, not made. In eight 
crowded years of living, she hasn’t had 
much time for dramatic training, yet 
through sheer inborn ability invariably 
outsparkles the Barrymores, Laughtons, 
and Durantes with whom she is cast. 
Effortless ability at emotional interpre- 
tation, plus a wistful, poignant charm, 
are the combination which has won for 


Pigtail Duse 


By JERRY COTTER 


her such widespread affection and ac- 
claim. . 

Very rarely does she muff even the 
most difficult dialogue passage during 
the making of a picture, even though 
she must memorize an entire scene the 
night before it is shot. Her mother, 
Gladys Flores O’Brien, reads the script 
to Margaret once or twice before bed- 
time. The next day Margaret skips onto 
the set, pigtails flying, ready for the 
director’s. call to action. 

The most remarkable of her quick- 
study feats was a recent appearance on 
the Cecil B. DeMille Radio Theatre 
program in a sixty-minute version of 
one of her previous screen successes. In- 
asmuch as she has not yet learned to 
read, this entailed memorizing not only 
a lengthy part of her own, but also in- 
numerable cues and the dialogue of 
every other member of the cast. The vet- 
eran DeMille was so astounded by the 
performance that he missed one of his 
own cues that night. Later, he went on 
record as saying that Margaret was the 
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finest natural dramatic actress he had 
ever encountered. 

The young lady comes by her acting 
ability and her Gaelic surname quite 
naturally. Both her mother and father 
were O’Briens and both were theatrical 
people. Margaret's maternal grand 
father was Martin O’Brien, a San Fran 
cisco lawyer whose daughters danced 
professionally under their mother 


-name, Flores. Gladys married Larry 


O’Brien, a handsome and nimble circus 
performer. Their marriage was happy, 
but short-lived. Larry died a few weeks 
before Margaret was born in Los At 
geles on January 15, 1937. 

Three-fourths Irish, one-fourth Spat 
ish, and all actress, the youngster’s elfin 
quality that is so much a part of het 
appeal was evident in cradle days. Be 
fore she was two years of age, Margaret, 
then Angela Maxine, had posed fot 
several artists, including Paul Hess, 
who used her as a model for various 
magazine-cover illustrations. 

It was in 1942 that the movie pte 
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have a most healthy appetite, can weep at will, and has won a nation’s heart by her wistful characterizations 


Only two actresses could bring tears 


to his eyes, said Lionel Barrymore—his sister 


Ethel and little Margaret O’Brien 


ducers first became aware of the screen 
potentialities of the thin little girl with 
puggish nose and direct, hazel eyes that 
always seemed about to brim over, even 
when she was happy. Margaret had ap- 
peared opposite James Cagney in a 
short subject released by the government 
and had flitted briefly before the path 
of the camera in a Judy Garland-Mickey 
Rooney musical. 

At the time the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
Studio was conducting a nationwide 
talent search for two children to appear 
in Journey for Margaret. The roles were 
difficult to cast, calling as they did for a 


- boy and girl who could convincingly 


project the terror, pathos, and appeal of 
tots cast adrift by war and bombing. 
The title part, in particular, called for 
a child whose expressive features and 
acting ability would tug powerfully at 
the audience's heartstrings. After one 
screening of the test Margaret made for 
the part, she was unanimously selected 
and given a long-term contract. 

In Lost Angel, her second important 


role, she was cast as Alpha, a forlorn 
child prodigy who was the subject of a 
psychological experiment by an assorted 
group of scientists. This was followed 
by an appearance with Lionel Barry- 
more in Dr. Gillespie’s Criminal Case. 
Barrymore, not prone to: reckless praise 
or gushing after fifty years in the acting 
profession, declared that Margaret was 
one of two actresses who could bring 
tears to his eyes. The other was his sister, 
Ethel. In appreciation he had a ring 
worn by his grandmother, Ellen Drew, 
made into a small brooch which Mar- 
garet now wears on special occasions. 
Anecdotes about the O’Brien antics 
and sayings on the movie lot are legion. 
Some are obviously publicity-inspired, 
others have the ring of authenticity. In 
the latter division, the story of her asso- 
ciation with Charles Laughton bears re- 
telling. Cast opposite the rotund Cock- 
ney in the screen version of Oscar 
Wilde’s The Canterville Ghost, she re- 
quired a bit of conditioning before be- 
coming friends with the actor. Like most 
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youngsters her age, Margaret had a 
healthy dread of ghosts, goblins, and 
other childhood imageries. When Laugh- 
ton appeared on the set ready to enact 
the part of a tired old ghost, his lumi- 
nous gray make-up was hardly conducive 
to friendship. 

But a girl with circus blood in her 
veins isn’t one to give in to fear very 
easily. Margaret swallowed hard, walked 
over to Laughton and gravely shook 
hands with him. Later, between scenes, 
he won her over completely by reading 
some of Kipling’s Just So Stories. Since 
then she refuses to hear any fictional 
ghost maligned, on the grounds that the 
author had never met a real, live one. 
After all, she has. 


ER recent trip to New York and 

Washington was a combined busi- 
ness, vacation, and education jaunt. 
Since all business is fun to her, the trip 
was a complete success. It also gave Mar- 
garet a chance to meet as varied a group 
of people, celebrities and nonentities, as 
few eight-year-olds ever manage. She 
met them all, and while properly polite 
and amiable about it, the fact remained 
that she was much more impressing than 
impressed. 

One day a large crowd gathered be- 
fore the entrance of a Fifth Avenue 
department store while the young star 
was shopping with her mother in the 
toy department. When they emerged, a 





BATTLEFIELD MASS 
By Lieut. E. f. Fogarty 


(Killed in Action—Germany—December 1944) 


“Battlefield Mass” was written during the 
Siege of Aachen, after Archbishop Spellman 
had celebrated Mass for the American troops 


I have forgotten what it is to wake 

Deep in the warmth of bed and blanket peace. 

I have forgotten what it is to take 

The path along the restless hills that cease 

Their skyward struggle in the East, and I 

Cannot remember voices that have filled 

The years with hymns and made their passing by 
A thing of grace that reached my heart and stilled 
The tempests of my youth. Who. was that lad? 
Perhaps my brother and perhaps a friend. 

I have forgotten—Yes, the wars destroy 

The laughter and the living; it is their end. 

But oh, my God, dear Christ, dear Holy Ghost, 

I have the Eucharist, I have the Host! 


considerable amount of mianeuvering 
and the broad arms of several of New 
York's finest were required to hustle the 
O'Briens into a taxi and safety. But even 
this manifestation of how low a mass 
‘1.Q.” can actually be didn’t ruffle the 
young lady's serenity. She just sat and 
gazed calmly at the jostling group as the 
blistering taxi driver inched his way up 
the avenue. 

Suave Jimmy Walker, the former 
Mayor,. fascinated her. Introduced one 
night in a restaurant where Margaret 
and her mother were having a late 
dinner, the ex-politico said, “Little lady, 
it's much too late for either of us to be 
out. I'm too old and you're too young 
for this night air.” 

One of the official assignments on 
Margaret’s schedule was to represent 
her studio at the ceremonies and parties 
attendant to the Fourth Term Inaugura- 
tion. One afternoon was spent romping 
with the Roosevelt grandchildren and 
the overpublicized Fala. Later, she paid 
visits to the city’s Children’s Hospital 
and to the students of Holy Cross Acad- 
emy and Dunbarton College. 

En route to Washington, Margaret 
passed the hours absorbed in her fa- 
vorite pastime, sketching. Bill McCor- 
mick of the studio publicity staff, who 
accompanied Margaret and her mother, 
had supplied her. with a new box of 
tempera paints at the beginning of the 
trip. Most of the time she sat in the 
corner of the crowded club car painting 
industriously. Between periods of tense 


application she would glance sideways 
at a young priest seated opposite her. 
Margaret is very fond of priests and 
loves to meet them, Too bashful to intro- 
duce herself, she continued to gaze at 
him furtively. 

Finally, she announced to her mother 
in a rather loud voice, “Mother, I think 
I'll paint an angel.” 

When the outline was finished, she 
was undecided whether the angel should 
be painted in drab or bright colors. 
Turning to Bill, she hinted that the 
priest might know. Bill went over with 
Margaret's request and returned with 
the information that the angel should 
be painted in bright colors. When the 
sketch was completed, Margaret an- 
nounced that she was going to present it 
to the priest for his kind help in solving 
the problem. She walked over to him 
with the brightly colored angel. 

' “O'Brien!” he exclaimed. “Why, that’s 
my name too.” 

From that moment until the train 
arrived at Union Station, the two were 
boon companions. Margaret was de- 
jected when she found that Father 
O'Brien would not be able to join her 
in the car and ride behind the motor- 
cycle escort waiting to drive her to the 
White House. As a consolation, Father 
O’Brien promised to take her around 
the city on her next trip to Washington. 

Still naively unaware of her ability 
and position, she is completely uncon. 
cerned with the trappings of movie star- 
dom. Margaret looks on her movie work 


‘ a8 a game and tends to live her current 


part both in front of the camera and 
at home. So absorbed does she become 
in the problem of acting that she would, 
if permitted, carry over the actions, 
mannerisms, and speech of her role a 
all times. In the beginning her mother 
allowed this, believing it would help 
her performances. It didn’t work out so 
well, however, when she was cast as a 
spoiled brat in the “lm version of Jane 
Eyre. That proved to be a bit too much. 

“It’s the only time Margaret has been 
punished,” said Mrs. O’Brien, “but it 
was absolutely necessary.” Margaret now 
does all of her play-acting at the studio, 

Those who have watched her at work 
before the cameras marvel at the ease 
with which she masters the emotions she 
is called on to display. Tears are her 
specialty and her favorite. When the 
director calls for ‘a crying scene Mar 
garet quickly obliges by screwing up her 
mobile features and letting go with a 
good, hearty “temper cry” or “hurt cry” 
as the occasion demands. A minute after 
the scene has been shot, she'll be rac 
ing across the set to finish a game of 
jacks or hopscotch with her stand-in, 

The press, long wary of the spoiled 
Hollywood moppets, has taken the self 
proclaimed hopscotch champion of Hob 
lywood to its hard-boiled heart. Lacking 
all but the most necessary of the trim 
mings associated with stardom, neither 
Margaret nor her mother act like per 
sonages. They are friendly, artless, and 
thoroughly refreshing. Like a lovable 
pixie she delights either in sketching 
her interviewer or recounting the do 
ings of her cocker spaniel, Maggie- 
“who dances.” Margaret has never been 
called upon to sing or dance in her 
career and is in proper awe of those 
who do, especially her aunt, Marissa 
Flores, who is embarking on a ‘movie 
career shortly. 


SK Margaret what she intends to be 
when she grows up and the answer 
is instant and determined—“A nun.” 
Evidently, in addition to professional 
coaching, Mrs. O’Brien is providing her 
child with as sensible and normal a 
background as movie life makes pos 
sible. Like most youngsters her age, 
Margaret has a collection of treasured 
articles. Hers are brightly colored holy 
pictures and statues which line the 
shelves of their small Hollywood apart 
ment. Margaret’s mother and aunt are 
sincere, practicing Catholics. Recently 
they took the young star to the famous 
Shrine of Guadalupe in Mexico and 
during their New York stay could be 
seen frequently in St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral. Little Miss O’Brien will at least 
have the advantage of a sturdy religious 
upbringing to counteract the artificial 
ity of life as a juvenile star. 
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Chats Jorge Ubico, 
former President of Guate- 
mala, is a striking example of 


Latin American dictatorship 


het Portrait of 


a Wictator 


Ubico, Guatemalan strong-arm man, a lover of show and parade = 


APRIL of last year the first of the 
long-term Central American dictator- 
ships collapsed. For years General Her- 
nandez Martinez had ruled in El Salva- 
dor, His regime rested on army support, on 
his apparently infinite ability to sniff the 
air of latent revolt and gauge with mathe- 
matical precision where and. by whose 
hand the blow was to be struck. 

The fall of the Salvadorean President 
precipitated a major crisis in Central 
America. None of the republics is dis- 
tinguished for stability, nor is any of 
them capable of resisting the impact of a 
revolutionary movement in one of. the 
neighboring states. In spite of the existence 
of five independent entities, not infre- 
quently hostile to one another, there is a 


| unitary character about Central America, 


and the repercussions of the event in El 
Salvador were quickly heard in Guate- 
mala, Nicaragua, and Honduras. 
Revolution travels fast in Central 
America. Guaternalan exiles in Mexico 
worked feverishly for the happy day when 
their country might follow the path al- 
ready trod by El Salvador. Guatemalan 


refugees poured into Salvador itself and 
from all sides fornented and encouraged 
the spark of revolt in the homeland. 
General Jorge Ubico was indeed in‘a 
tight spot. Since 1931 he had ruled Guate- 
mala with a hand of iron. No Hispanic 
American republic had attained the per- 
fection of dictatorial methods which 
Ubico evolved for his unhappy country. 
The story of the Ubico regime is one of the 
most tragic chapters in the political history 
of Hispanic America. Guatemala may be 
taken, in fact, as a case study in the phe- 
nomenon of dictatorship in Latin America. 
First, as.to the man himself. Jorge 
Ubico was born in 1878 in Guatemala 
City, the son of a minister in the cabinet 
of President Rufino Barrios. He developed 
as a sickly child, but during his years in 
the Polytechnic School, he was distin- 
guished for his athletic prowess and be- 
came an expert swimmer, boxer, cyclist 
and rider. At the age of twenty-nine, 
Ubico was administrative and military 
head of the Department of Alta Verapaz. 
Three years later he was given a similar 
post, with almost boundless authority, in 
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By RICHARD PATTEE 


Retalhuleu. In this position he gave evi- 
dence of his taste for direct action, in or- 
dering three thousand Mexicans accused 
of cattle rustling to be summarily shot. 

While not engaged in shooting cattle 
thieves, touring his district on the lookout 
for unruly citizens of whatever ilk, Ubico 
devoted his excess energies to organizing 
the Boy Scouts. This was during the dic- 
tatorship of Manuel Estrada Cabrera, who 
had enjoyed more or less uninterrupted 
oower since 1898. In April of 1920, Carlos 
Herrera led a revolt against Cabrera 
which produced, among other things, the 
temporary retirement of Ubico from pub- 
lic life. He visited the United States, 
allegedly to perfect his knowledge of mili- 
tary science. His capacity for intrigue, 
however, remained undiminished. He 
joined in the plot against Herrera and 
aided General José Maria Orellana in 
seizing the presidency in December of 
1921. Ubico was rewarded for this collabo- 
ration with the rank of General and the 
post of Minister of War. His star was 
definitely on the rise. He was, however, a 
dangerous rival, and Orellana compre- 
hended this in very short order. 

Ubico did not precipitate matters. His 
talent for conspiracy stood him in good 
stead. He concerned himself with the or- 
ganization of an elaborate secret society, 
the ostensible aim of which was to pre- 
serve the purity of Guatemalan politics by 
preventing the re-election of Orellana. 
This society was organized in groups of 
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each unit totally ignorant of the 
omponents of the others, Within a rela- 
ively short time Ubico had brought seven 
ousand members together in the capital 
ity alone. The number 5 became the 
mbol of the movement. It represented 
rst of all the number of letters in Ubico’s 
ume. Although the original purpose had 
“een to combat the re-election of the 
President, Ubico displayed a rare concern 
r symbolism when he insisted on holding 
office himself for five terms, thus conform- 
ng strictly with the number he had once 
mployed in organizing the opposition. 


’ | t= secret society showed its authority 
from time to time through suspension 

all work; five minutes of silence at 
intervals and for the most varied of reasons. 
Ubico created an atmosphere of intrigue, 


f subterranean manipulation, and of 


plotting which was to become the hall- 
mark of his own administration some 
ears later. Orellana left office after a 
heart attack. Ubico accused his 
successor, Chacdén, of the crime of wishing 
distribute the lands more equitably 
among the Guatemalan peasants. By 
931, Ubico had maneuvered things to 
is taste. His ascendancy in the army was 
ymplete. He was assured of an under- 
round organization of considerable pow- 
r. There were no effective rivals on the 
ene. The main influence, it is said, was 
from the American Legation, in the person 
the then American Minister, Sheldon 
Whitehouse. 

Che Minister was interested in certain 
oncessions which, according to Guate- 
alan law, could only be made by the 
mgress of the republic. The congress was 

grant the authorization. 
Chere was an exchange of views. There 
1s some talk of the nonrecognition of 
gimes which were the product of vio- 
nee. It was suspected that the American 
Legation was not adverse to the taking of 
power by Jorge Ubico. The people of 
Guatemala were terrified at the prospect 
f his rule, since his escapades in Alta 
Verapaz and elsewhere were perfectly 
ell known. He had his admirers, never- 
heless. There were those who saw in him 
» model of virtue and a promise of decent 
,dministration. Ubico was a hard worker, 
lynamic, frugal, and even ascetic. He 
ever touched a card, was never to be seen 

1 front of a roulette wheel; no one had 
ver seen him touch a drop of liquor, and 
is generally austere life was known to all. 

Ubico’s regime was a monstrosity of 
ngenuity, efficiency, brutality, and cyni- 
ism. For thirteen years Guatemala en- 
joyed none of the elements of a deceft 
ivie life. The usual procedures of dicta- 
orship were followed in the classic man- 
ver: liberty of the press curtailed, schools 
ind the university rigidly circumscribed, 

the movement of citizens carefully and 
often obnoxiously watched, and no criti- 


evere 


nw illing to 


cism, even of the mildest, allowed. Ubico 
ruled personally. 

In 1931, in order to assure a clean and 
honest regime, Ubico had passed a law 
which required all public officials to de- 
clare the exact amount of their property 
and personal wealth at the time of taking 
office. This applied not only to the indivi- 
dual himself but to his immediate family. 
In this manner it was anticipated that the 
enrichment which often occurred during 
the incumbent’s period of office might be 
avoided and the Ubico regime shine as an 
example of scrupulous honesty. The law 
provided, moreover, that anyone could 
denounce a public official whose apparent 
wealth was in contradiction to his known 
fortune when he entered public service. 

A citizen by the name of Efrain Aguilar 
Fuentes. Register of Properties, took ad- 
vantage of the law to denounce Roderico 
Anzueto, former head of the Police and 
later Minister of Agriculture, This gentle- 
man had prospered out of all proportion 
to the post he held. He had entered the 
government with no private means at all. 
Within the short space of a few years he 
was notoriously wealthy. He was, cer- 
tainly, an ideal candidate for the applica- 
tion of the law ‘to which we have just 
referred. His fortune was estimated as 
around four million dollars at-the time ot 
the denunciation. The upshot of the whole 
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business was that Ubico ordered Aguilar, 
the accuser, shot as a dangerous Commu. 
nist and very probably as seeking to under. 
mine the stability of the regime. 

In spite of the law, Ubico’s own sources 
of income were perfectly well known, 
He received $28,800 a year as salary. In 
1933 he modestly suggested to the congress 
that in view of the happy solution of the 
Guatemala-Honduras boundary dispute, 
it would not be amiss to grant him a suit. 
able “gratification” for this signal service 
to the country and its territorial integrity, 
The national congress, with that lack of 
spontaneity so typical of the dictatorships, 
immediately granted Ubico another $28,. 
800 annually for life. On May 1, 1940, the 
congress reaffirmed its faith in his leader. 
ship and made him an outright gift of 
$200,000 for “distinguished services ren- 
dered the country.” 

The Ubico regime possessed the same 
elements of instability as all governments 
whose basis is force. Late in June, there 
was disquietude in Guatemala. Travelers 
from that country reaching Mexico told of 
the complete police vigilance exercised 
over every form of public activity. To 
avoid the danger of overthrow, Ubico 
promulgated a decree suspending all civil 
rights. This was, to be sure, merely a 
gesture and definitely ex post facto, since 
civil liberties had been a dead letter in 
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A dejected Ubico, ousted from Guatemala, arrives in the United States 
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Guatemala for many years. The proclama- 
tion served, nevertheless, to cover appear- 
ances and give the president the power 
to suppress manu militari those responsible 
for any uprising. The university students 
organized a protest parade against the 
suspension of the constitutional guarantees. 
Laborers, spectators, and others who had 
timidly followed this first public protest 
since 1931, joined the manifestation. It 
was clear that Ubico was faced for the 
first time in thirteen years by a substantial 
and essentially popular demonstration of 
hostility. His henchmen fired on the 
crowd. The number of casualties has not 
been revealed although refugees from 
Guatemala who reached the Mexican 
frontier and managed to get to Mexico 
City place it as several hundreds. The 
streets were cleared by the use of gas. 
Guatemala City reacted by proclaiming a 
general strike. Business houses, offices, and 
banks were closed. Passive resistance be- 
came the order of the day. There was no 
stopping this mass insistence on a change. 
Ubico resigned the presidency and desig- 
nated General Manuel Ponce as head of a 
provisional government to rule until duly 
organized elections could be held. Thus 
ended one of the most bloody and out- 
rageous dictatorships which Latin America 
has ever suffered. 

Observers have found occasion to 
praise the sanitation, the cleanliness, and 
the order of Guatemala. Guatemala City 
is unquestionably one of the most spotless 
centers in Latin America. There is no 
sloth, no shiftlessness, no shirking of obli- 
gations. All Guatemala worked and the 
land prospered. It contrasted markedly 
with the effervescence of Mexico, the 
backwardness of Honduras, or the bucolic 
tranquillity of Costa Rica. Guatemala was 
a small nation at work, and there can be 
No question that in terms of the externals 
it far outdistanced most of its neighbors. 
This, however, involves a very funda- 
mental question which is at the root of all 
dictatorship and especially the Latin 
American variety. A dictatorship may be 


tolerated if its achievements in at least one 


order are laudable. A dictatorship which 
curtailed the essential liberties and at the 
Same time was inefficient, would have no 
femote prospect of enduring. Dictatorships 
have to be efficient since their reason for 
being depends on it. Ubico was powerful 
and able to maintain his power precisely 
because he converted Guatemala from an 
indigent banana republic into a model 
farm on a large scale. 

A dictatorship of this kind to be suc- 
cessful must combine certain well-defined 
conditions. It must follow a careful and 
figid party line in matters of foreign 
policy; and it must be relatively tractable 
in the business of foreign interests and in- 
vestments. Ubico was both. His foreign 
policy was unswerving in terms of adher- 


, €nce to the cause of the United Nations. 


guarantee was 
blatantly as possible with the United 
Nations. His devotion to the interests of 
the United States, of democracy, and of 
inter-American solidarity was touching. 
His speeches and declarations were all 
directed at creating this appearance of 
identification with democracy on the in- 
ternational plane which would constitute 
the best guarantee for his own regime. 
Here we have in a nutshell the essence of 
dictatorial practice. What Ubico did in- 


Within a few hours of the Japanese attack 
on Pearl Harbor, Ubico had submitted 
a declaration of war to the Guatemalan 
congress. 


Ubico was aware that his most effective 
to associate himself as 


ternally was a matter of little moment. 
He could assassinate his fellow Guate- 


malans; he could fill his local jails; he 
could muzzle the press until no word of 
criticism, however innocent, could reach 


the public eye, and yet if he toed the line 
externally or internationally, his place 
was safe, 

From the point of view of the United 
States, the Guatemalan case merely con- 
firms one of the most delicate and difficult 
of inter-American questions. How can we 
reconcile the necessary recognition of a 
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It is better to be silent and be 
thought a fool than to speak up and 
remove all doubt. 





de facto regime, no matter how bad, and 
at the same time not become involved in 
the support of a dictatorship which is pro- 
foundly odious to its own people? If we 
refuse to recognize a ruler like Ubico be- 
cause of the methods of his government, 
we are committing an act of intervention, 
since American recognition is equivalent 
to perpetuity in power. If we refuse this 
recognition, we may rightly be accused 
of employing the weapon of nonreécog- 
nition to secure a government which we 
like. The whole matter poses a pretty 
dilemma for which, quite frankly, there 
is no solution. We are damned if we do 
and damned if we don’t. 

The Ubico regime and its collapse, al- 
though it is still a moot question whether 
the resignation of the dictator has actually 
meant a clean sweep of the influences that 
maintained him there, contains two im- 
portant lessons from the point of view of 
the United States. The first is that a popu- 
lar uprising, backed solely by the senti- 
ment of outraged dignity, can still be a 
potent force. Not many months ago, I ex- 
pressed the fear that the constant increase 
of the armed strength of the Latin Ameri- 
can nations through Lend-Lease, would 
lead to a state of affairs in which rebellion 
would be impossible. Any government 
which had the support of a mechanized, 
reasonably well-equipped and _ drilled 
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army could maintain itself in power in- 
definitely against a public sentiment which 
had no other weapon than protest, popu- 
lar demonstrations, and perhaps now and 
then some armed strength. The cases of 
Salvador and Guatemala have revealed 
that public opinion, if strong enough and 
vigorous enough, can still undo govern- 
ments. To be sure, many elements in the 
army deserted the dictators in these cases. 
Nevertheless, it is encouraging that small 
and weak republics, which have suffered 
for so many years venal and brutal govern- 
ments, should still find it within them- 
selves to achieve that degree of assertion 
which permits the overthrow of these re- 
gimes. 


The second important lesson is the 


danger for this country of a policy which 


attempts to define a Latin American 
government. as democratic or as Fascist 
and then draw a nice line of distinction be- 
tween the attitude we are to assume to- 
ward that government by reason of its 
internal character. We have labeled Ar- 
gentina Nazi-Fascist and have nothing to 
do with it. We accuse its rulers of being 
both military and militarists. We de- 
nounce its domestic’ methods as smelling 
of totalitarianism, and we seek to quaran- 
tine the whole nation as a contaminating 
influence in the western hemisphere. Yet 
at the same time, we accept Guatemala 
under Ubico as a full-fledged member of 
the United Nations. We do not delve 
into Ubico’s personal, record or into his 
administrative tactics. We accept him 
on face value, in other words, because he 
says he is a good democrat. We accept 
Getulio Vargas of Brazil, even though his 
regime is infinitely more totalitarian than 
that of Argentina. Brazilian troops are 
fighting in Italy; ergo, Brazil and its presi- 
dent must be disciples of the democratic 
cult to which we belong. The irony and 
illogic of this situation is one of the most 
disturbing elements in Latin America to- 
day. Latin Americans are becoming more 
and more critical of this state of affairs and 
more perplexed as to why it persists or 
what conceivable cloak of justification 
can be thrown around these patent incon- 
sistencies. 

The Ubico regime and all that it repre- 
sented are one of the forms of political 
cancer to which Latin America is still 
subjected. The era of dictatorship is far 
from over. In some republics, this phase 
passed during the last century. In others, 
the pendulum swings from extreme liber- 
alism to extreme dictatorship. Countries 
like Guatemala, with a limited economy, 
a vast majority of the people illiterate In- 
dians, living outside the pale of civic 
life, and with politics in the hands of an 
extremely small minority, possess infinite 
possibilities of dictatorship. The tragedy 
is that men of the stamp of Ubico per- 
petuate themselves in power the hard 
way. 


I found my carrot-topped doll, Rose 
Marie, too, in a box under the eaves 


HIS is a Christmas letter, my darling, a Christmas letter 

although the yellow tulips are already marching beside 
the garden path and a robin has taken up residence in the 
sweet-cherry tree. Did you hope for this letter on Christmas 
Day, hope and wonder and not understand? I'm sorry if you 
were disappointed, but it was such a queer Christmas. . . 

And now that Christmas has slipped away from us, do you 
think I should write of this spring which I can see from my 
window and of that other fruitful spring which must surely 
come for us some day? Perhaps I should . . . perhaps I should 
look forward now that I know, but my thoughts have held 
themselves still and tense so long that they are afraid. They 
turn back to the safe, beloved things—to Christmas with its 
tinsel and carols and shining holly, with its silent, holy night 
on which the Christ Child came. They turn back to Christ- 
mas—to the one which escaped us, this year, and to all the 
others. 

I was a funny, serious little girl, my dear, the Christmas I 
was eight. I had intent dark eyes and straight brown hair 
just at the awkward length between bangs and pigtails. There 
was a doll waiting for me under the tall Christmas tree, | 
remember—a lovely creature in a pale green silk dress, a lace- 
edged petticoat, and tiny white shoes and socks. But best of 
all, in fact so wonderful as to be almost unbelievable, she 
had a wig of real hair—long, carrot-colored curls such as no 
other doll in the neighborhood possessed. 

Without hesitation, I named her Rose Marie, and I knew 
at once that she and I would love each other dearly. I un- 
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Illustrated by THERON KELLEY 


Her thoughts were locked in her 


heart at Christmas and she could not 
write to him. Now Easter had come, 


bringing rebirth and a new hope 


dressed her carefully, that white Christmas morning, and 
dressed her again, smoothed her beautiful hair a bit, and 
took her to meet the other members of my doll family. Then 
I climbed onto the sofa, hiking my skirts up in the funny 
way I had, and rocked Rose Marie, crooning over her until 
she fell asleep. I was sitting there quite placidly, the flounces 
of my pink silk party dress spread around me when my 
brother came in from trying his new football. 

He was flushed and excited as he brushed the ball off and 
placed it conspicuously under the tree, tossed his bright new 
gloves back into their box. He was nearly eleven, my brother, 
and like Rose Marie, the glistening tree, the smell of turkey 
in the house, he was wonderful! Only with my brother it 
wasn’t just holiday glitter. Ever since I was able to toddle, 
I had been his shadow, his lackey, his adoring yes-girl. 

I watched him happily as he knelt down by the tree and 
pulled out his only unopened present. It was a large, square, 
rather somber-looking box from his godfather and no doubt 
contained that prudent man’s choice of pajamas or shirts 
or possibly a sweater. Brother gave his football another pat, 
snapped the string of the big box and lifted the lid. 

We will never know what prodded great-Uncle Harry from 
his usual conservative path, but in some fit of boyish enthusi- 
asm he sent his godson, that Christmas, a company of toy 
soldiers—the most handsome, gallant, completely magnificent 
toy soldiers he could find. There were scouts who lay prone 
but alert on the living-room rug; there were gay-coated of- 
ficers on fiery chargers; there were a drufnmer, a bugler, a 
flag-bearer, and two foot-soldiers pulling a grim little cannon. 
And flat in the bottom of the box were two tiny canvas tents. 

I tumbled down from the couch. “Can we have a battle?” 
I pleaded excitedly. “Can I get the old soldiers?” 

Brother started to answer, and I was sure he would say 
“yes,” but just then a familiar catcall sounded out front. He 
looked at me with sudden scorn. “Soldiers aren’t for girls,” 
he said, and gave the answering catcall which told one of his 
gang to come on in. 

“Please, couldn’t we?” I begged swiftly. “You could have 
all the new soldiers, and I'd have all the old ones, and you 
could win.” 

But I was only eight and a girl at that. “G’wan, play with 
your ol’ carrot-topped doll,” said Brother. 
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I climbed sadly back to my perch on the sofa, almost for- 
getting to smooth my skirts. Rose Marie lay face down beside 
me, but I didn’t even sit her up to watch the boys marshal- 
ing their troops. A scout slipped warily around the corner 
of the big chair, and a few minutes later the cavalry charged. 
It was a fierce battle, and when the first skirmish was tri- 
umphantly over, I picked Rose Marie up and plopped her 
disconsolately back into her box. “You're a prig,” I told her 
mournfully, ‘‘an ol’ carrot-topped prig!” 

I sat there watching the Christmas tree lights reflected in 
my patent leather shoes until suddenly one of the bright 
srings blinked out. Then I slid down from the sofa and 
made my woebegone way around the battlefield to Mother 
in the kitchen. 

“Mom,” I said urgently, “could I have some soldiers, 
please? Brother got soldiers from Uncle Harry.” 

Mother stopped basting the turkey and glanced down. 
“Why pet, soldiers are for boys. Don’t you like Rose Marie?” 

“She’s sleeping,”’ I pouted. “Besides, she’s a prig—an ol’ car- 
yot-topped prig.” Mother stared at me as if I were a change- 
ling child. “If I could only have some soldiers,” I pointed 
out, “and a cannon, maybe, or a tent...” 

“But Rose Marie is so beautiful,” 
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doubt. But I woke Rose Marie and whispered the secret 
into her plaster ear. Then I told her I was sorry I called her 
a “prig,” and we went together to find the scraps of blue 
dotted swiss. 

A soldier all for my own! Perhaps, dear, Mother wasn’t a 
prophet but it was strange, this Christmas, to look from your 
picture on the mantel to Uncle Rick’s and to remember a 
spicy, warm-smelling moment in the kitchen when I was 
only eight. Mother’s words didn’t comfort me this year as 
they did that long ago Christmas when “soldiers weren't for 
girls’—but I remembered them just the same. 

There were many Christmases in-between, and I’m grate- 
ful for all of them—Christmases rich with the excitement of 
a girl growing up, Christmases when I had no thought of 
soldiers or of war. I recalled them all, this holiday season. 
I had time for remembering, although Mother and Dad tried 
hard to keep me occupied. You see, they forgot to plan for 
the long nights. Don’t think I’m complaining, dear—how 
could I complain to you of dragging hours?—but only trying 
to tell you, now in April, what I thought about at Christmas 
time. 

The important things, of course—the King-Child- holding 





Mother protested: in amazement, 
and then her voice brightened. 
“Why don’t you ask Daddy to make 
her a trundle bed from one of the 
Christmas boxes? And this after- 
noon, if you like, we'll take the 
sraps from your blue dotted swiss 
and cut her a pretty new dress.” 

Mother could always think of the 
nicest things, but I was still reluc- 
tant. “I guess maybe Rose Marie 
would like a new dress,” I said 
slowly, but just then Brother's ex- 
ultant shout drifted through from 
the living room. “If I could have 
just one soldier,” I said, “just one, 
all for my own.” 

Mother pushed the roaster back 
into the oven and laid down the 
basting spoon. She smoothed the 
collar of my dress, but her eyes went 
past me to smile at my uniformed 
uncle in the dining room. Mother's 
eyes always glowed in that special 
sort of way when she looked at 
Uncle Rick. I thought it was be- 
cause the gay smile which tugged 
at his own mouth never quite broke 
out in a laugh. He was very grand 
and handsome, I thought, and 
didn’t look at all as if he belonged 
in a heavy black frame. 

Mother sighed and started to 
dean the celery. She said very soft- 
ly, “Perhaps some day, pet, you will 
have a soldier, all for your own— 
and a poppy to wear in your heart.” 

A soldier all for’ my own! Even 
the half-promise was thrilling. I 
skipped back to the living room, but 
I didn’t tell Brother for fear he 
would laugh at me and make me 


The yellow tulips are already 
marching beside the garden path 
and a robin has taken up resi- 
dence in the sweet-cherry tree 





YOU WERE THE STONE 
By Alles Lod; CP. 


Today 
I was alone 
watching the 


la 
of light and fo in the pool 


beneath the cool 


protection of Our Lady’s shrine 
and I threw a stone 

to see the ripples widen where 
it disappeared from view. 


I could define 


your preciousness in many words 


beating like birds 


against the pitiless blue; 
but this only I will say: 


you 
were the stone; 
I was the pool 


in which you fell from view. 
Now I am not alone 
and your ripples widening 


through me, 


yes, even I, this fool, 
will succor many a soul. 
A smile . . . some thing 


you said or did, 


hid 
in me, 


will widen to eternity. 


court for the world in a stable; the wise 
men and the shepherd, gentile and 
Jew, kneeling side by side in common 
brotherhood; the radiant message which 
the angels sang. And I remembered 
the inconsequential things, too, the 
sounds, the smells, the dreams that 
came true under a sparkling pine tree. 
One year all my hopes centered in 
white-leather shoe skates; another, and 
| was starry-eyed over my first formal of 
holiday-red taffeta with Irish crochet col- 
lar and a tiny black velvet bow just 
under my chin. I wore that lovely, heart- 
warming, swishy thing to a high school 
Christmas dance, and I met you there. 
You were somebody's cousin and older 

at least a year older—than the rest of 
us. You were taller too, and beginning 
to fill out your broad shoulders. When 
| met you, I was suddenly shy because 
of the daring piece of mistletoe ribbon 
caught in my hair. I told you about that 
once, and you laughed at me and said 
I must have been a moon-struck little 
idiot. Yet you never forgot to bring me 
mistletoe at Christmas time.” 

Then, dear, there was the Christmas 
before this when all my gifts were 
scented, lacy things for my trousseau, or 
luncheon sets or pillowslips for my hope 


chest. I was wearing your ring then, and 
you were in uniform. You couldn’t get 
leave until the day after Christmas, and 
then you spent nearly half of your pre- 
cious ‘seventy-two hours traveling. The 
one night you had at home we sat in 
front of the fireplace and toasted marsh- 
mallows and made wedding plans. 
They were tailored to fit a ten-day leave 


whenever you could get it. Then, after | 


all, it was only a six-day leave and not 
until Easter. But we were married at 
last, Easter a year ago. It was for such 
a short time, my dear, followed by such 
a long time. 

Did you wait for this Christmas letter 
in December, hope for it—and wonder? 
I tried to write it then, although there 
was nowhere to send it. I tried. I took 
my. wedding suit from the chest where 
all my special dresses lie—my christen- 
ing dress, the little-girl party frock with 
flounces, the swishy réd taffeta formal— 
and put it on almost as carefully as I 
did that Easter-wedding-morning. 1 
thought it would give me courage, but 
my thoughts were locked still and tense. 
At Christmas time, dearest, there was no 
future, and to put the past on paper 
seemed to admit that nothing but the 
past was left. Hours later when Mother 


THE ‘f SIGy 
came in I was still sitting at the deg 
staring at a blank piece of stationery, 

Mother has been wonderful. They 
wasn’t a bit of pity in her voice ag gy 
said briskly, “We've kept your an 
Brother's old toys so long. I thought this 
year we might sort them out and seng 
the good ones to the orphanage.” 

I was glad to be busy all afternoon, 
discovering box after box of half-forgo, 
ten toys in the rambling, musty old attic 
Yes, my dear, I found the little tin go} 
diers. Some were still bright and wp. 
broken, but others had to be mended, 
and as I sorted them, I remembered ay 
earnest little girl, “If I could have jus 
one soldier, just one for my very own,” 

I found Rose Marie, too, in a box 
pushed under the eaves. I found he 
and wept over her for through the year 
her beautiful hair had molded. I w 
over her and held her fiercely tight 
if I would keep her from decay. You 
see, she was suddenly all the secur, 
bright things which were ours onc, 
things which the children of Poland and 
Holland, of Russia and England—and 
yes, of Germany—have never known. | 
that what we fight for, my dearest, » 
that prim little girls can have pink pany 
dresses and dolls with carrot-red curly 

I know now that I should have laid 
Rose Marie back in her box and gone 
to my room and written this Christma 
letter to you then. It would have been 
a better letter, perhaps. I should have, 
I know, but I didn’t. For, my dear, how 
do you address a letter to a husband 
“missing in action?” 

And now, almost on our first wedding 
anniversary, the news has come that you 
are a prisoner of war, safe and well. | 
cannot tell you how I feel. There ar 
not words to describe the resurrection in 
my breast. It is truly spring, and yet 
somehow my thoughts keep turning 
back to Christmas. What sort of Christ 
mas can you have had, my dear? . . . bul 


perhaps your heart was braver than 
mine. 


AS Easter come for you too, bring 

ing rebirth? Has spring pushed if 
restless way up through the sodden bat 
tlefields, in through the barbed-wire bar 
ricades? Do you have April skies over 
head and spring winds, laughing @ 
guards, to bring you new hope, new 
thoughts of the life that is to be? Per 
haps, as I say, I should write to you o 
that glad tomorrow, and I will—soon, 
my dear, very soon. But first 1 must 
write the letter I didn’t write in De 
cember. I know now that I cannot let 
a single Christmas escape us, not @ 
Christmas. nor an Easter. We must hold 
both bright and holy in our hearts- 
this year and next and always—for one 
is the birth of true peace and the other, 
its resurrection. 
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Advertence Necessary for Sin 


Does the condition that a sin must be committed with 
full knowledge of its grievousness in order to be a mortal 
sin mean that one must clearly say to oneself, “I know this 
is an offense against God but I do not care”? Just what does 
the phrase “full knowledge” imply?—a.c., WILMETTE, ILL. 


Knowledge of or advertence to what one is doing is a necessary 
element in every responsible action. This knowledge is concerned 
about a twofold aspect of the action, namely, about the action 
itself and about its morality. With regard to the first aspect, the 
agent ought to be conscious of the activity which he places as a 
free and responsible agent. Advertence is just another name for 
the awareness we have of our actions and of ourselves as their 
cause. If such advertence is absent, there is lacking the psycholog- 
ical element necessary for producing free, rational, and respon- 
sible behavior. 

The present question pertains principally to advertence con- 
cerning the morality of human acts.-Human acts are good or bad 
in the moral sense when they conform or do not conform to the 
dictates of a good conscience and the eternal law. A sinful act is 
a willful doing of what one knows to be wrong. This “doing of 
what one knows to be wrong” means nothing more than that 
there is advertence to the moral evil in the act. Otherwise there 
could be no way of attributing the transgression to a free moral 
agent, for free activity presupposes knowledge. 

The full knowledge or advertence required for grievous sin 
does not imply that the act has to be directly intended as some- 
thing in opposition to God. Sufficient advertence to its morality 
is present when there is a direct awareness that the act is bad, 
prohibited, opposed to the divine will, worthy of severe punish- 
ment, and so forth. Involved in the recognition of the wrongness 
of an act there is an implicit advertence to its nature as being 
something contrary to the will of the Supreme Legislator made 
known through the dictates of conscience. Such advertence to 
the morality of an act neither takes a great deal of time, nor is 
prolonged reflection on the nature of sin and of human responsi- 
bility necessary. 


Saint Donald 


I would like to know something about St. Donald.— 
T.N., COUNCIL BLUFFS, IA. 


We are sorry not to be able to supply much information 
about this saint. Little is known about the details of the life 


of St. Donald. He lived at Ogilvy in Forfarshire, Scotland, 
in the eighth century and was the father of nine daughters. 
After the death of their mother, the daughters formed a sort 
of community and led the religious life under the direction of 
their saintly father. After the death of St. Donald, his daugh- 
ters entered regularly established religious communities. His 
name is not included in the Roman Martyrology, but his feast 
is commemorated on July 15 in ancient Scottish calendars 
of the saints. 


The Bridegroom at Cana 


The gospel of the Mass for the Second Sunday after 
Epiphany is St. John’s account of the wedding feast at 
Cana. The recent reading of this revived in my mind the 
story I had heard many times in the past that St. John the 
Evangelist was the bridegroom at the wedding attended by 
Christ. What foundation is there for this?—c.J. 


On very tenuous grounds some ancient writers introduced an 
extraneous romantic tale in association with the marriage feast 
at Cana. These accounts not only have St. John the Evangelist 
as the bridegroom but also portray him as leaving his bride on 
her wedding day to follow Christ. Such a tale simply cannot be 
reconciled with the account of the wedding feast at Cana nor 
with the events that preceded it. This will be evident from a 
brief study of St. John’s own record. 

In the latter part of the first chaper of his Gospel, St. John tells 
us what he was doing just previous to the wedding feast about 
which he writes at the beginning of the second chapter. He cer- 
tainly was not preparing for a wedding. He was in the company 
of John the Baptist who was bearing witness to Jesus as the one 
“who is to come after me, who has been set above me, the strap 
of whose sandal I am not worthy to loose.” A few days before 
His visit to Cana, Jesus passed near where John the Baptist. was 
standing with two of his disciples . . . “And looking upon Jesus 
as he walked by, he said, ‘Behold the lamb of God!’ And the two 
disciples heard him speak, and they followed Jesus.” 

The two disciples of the Baptist referred to were Andrew, the 
brother of Peter, and John the Evangelist himself. At the invita- 
tion of Jesus, Andrew and John went with Him to His dwelling 
place and remajned there all that day. The remainder of the 
first chapter records how Peter, Philip, and Nathanael made the 
acquaintance of Jesus and together with Andrew and John 
became His disciples. It was this band of five disciples who 
journeyed with Jesus into Galilee. 

The second chapter of St. John’s Gospel opens as follows: ‘“‘And 
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on the third day a wedding took place at Cana of Galilee, 
and the mother of Jesus was there. Now Jesus too was invited 
to the marriage, and also his disciples.” From this account of the 
attendance of Jesus and His disciples at the wedding there is no 
justification for concluding that St. John was present in any 
other capacity than as an invited guest. The only reason the 
wedding feast is mentioned at all is for the purpose of giving an 
account of the first miracle of Jesus. This is evident from the con- 
cluding words of St. John, “This first of his signs Jesus worked 
in Cana of Galilee; and he manifested his glory, and his disciples 
believed in him.” 

The error about St. John’s connection with the marriage at 
Cana seems to have had its origin in the misunderstanding of a 
sentence in an unknown writer’s preface to St. Augustine’s 
commentary on St. John’s Gospel. The passage runs: “The Lord 
called John from the tempestuous uncertainty of marriage and 
commended His virgin-mother to a virgin.” That Christ gave 
the care of His mother to St. John when He was dying on 
Calvary is a fact, but the passage makes no reference to Cana. 
To interpret it as referring to a calling of a bridegroom away 
from his wedding feast is to read an extraneous meaning into it. 
It can be more naturally understood as having only a general 
reference to the unmarried state of the disciple whom Jesus 
loved. While we have no way of knowing St. John’s intentions 
with regard to marriage, it is by no means unlikely that Our Lord 
Himself called him to the celibate life which, but for Christ’s 
direct call he might not have embraced. 


Vete of Papal Election 


In Danton Walker’s newspaper column I read the fol- 
lowing: “the Hapsburgs still hold the legal right to veto 
the election of the pope, a privilege that was exercised in 
1906, according to WHN’s news editor, Sid Walton.”— 
M.C.C., MALDEN, MASS. 


Passing over for the time the errors contained in the quotation, 
we shall say something about the claim to exercise the right ot 
veto or, more properly, the right of exclusion during papal 
elections. i 

Certain Catholic states such as France, Spain, and Austria 
claimed the right to indicate through one of the cardinals in a 
conclave that particular cardinals were looked upon unfavorably 
by them as candidates for election to the papacy. If theré was 
the possibility of one of these becoming pope, the authorized 
cardinal would, before the decisive ballot, give his veto, in the 
name of his government, against the election of such a candidate. 
It should be noted that in acting thus the cardinal was repre- 
senting a secular power and not the Church, and that the veto 
was exercised before the election, not after it. 

This so-called right was never sanctioned by the Church, and 
history gives evidence that the Church protested against this 
interference on the part of secular powers. Nevertheless, from 
time to time states insisted on the exercise of this assumed right. 
[t was not, however, something that occurred frequently. In the 
nineteenth century, Austria maintained the right in 1830 against 
Cardinal Severoli and in the same year, Spain maintained it 
against Cardinal Giustiniani. The last time such a claim was 
made was by Austria against Cardinal Ram The correct 
date of the latter incident is 1903 and not 1906, Sid Walton and 
Danton Walker to the contrary notwithstanding. 

One of the first official acts of Pope Pius X, elected in the con- 
clave of 1903, was the issuing of the Constitution Commissum 
Nobis in which he repudiated and abolished forever the alleged 
right of civil veto or exclusion in papal elections. The penalty for 
co-operating with a civil power in such a plan is stated as fol- 
lows: “Wherefore, in virtue of holy obedience, under threat of 
the Divine judgment, and pain of excommunication . . . we 
prohibit the cardinals of the Holy Roman Church, all and single, 
and likewise the Secretary of the Sacred College of Cardinals, 
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and all others who take part in the Conclave, to receive even 
under the form of simple desire the office of proposing the veto, 
in whatever manner, either by writing or by word of mouth . , , 
It is our will that this prohibition be extended to every kind of 
intercession or intervention by which lay powers of any kind 
may attempt to intrude themselves in the election of a Supreme 
Pontiff.” 

Mr. Walker can be excused for not being informed on the 
point at issue but cannot be excused for taking his information 
from unreliable sources. 


Vivisection 


Is vivisection morally wrong?—w.M., WATERTOWN, MASS. 


Moral wrong is done when rights are violated or duties unful- 
filled. Rights and duties are correlative terms and pertain only 
to the actions and obligations of rational beings. Animals and 
plants have no rights and are not bound by any duties. That is 
why they cannot be classified as moral or immoral; they are 
simply unmoral. ; 

Cruel and abusive treatment does not, therefore, violate any 
right of an animal nor does it constitute in itself an unjust act, 
This does not mean that wanton cruelty to animals is not sinful, 
but only that a correct basis for this sinfulness must be estab- 
lished. The sinfulness of such conduct comes from a violation of 
man’s duty to act in all things according to right reason. Because 
needless cruelty to animals tends to brutalize a man and is 
usually associated with some kind of irrational or perverse be- 
havior, it clearly violates the norm of right reason which should 
govern human conduct. The sin is against the human nature 
and obligations of.the man himself and not against the animal. 

When conducted under scientific conditions, vivisection can- 
not be classified as wanton and needless cruelty to animals. It 
violates no right of an animal for there are no such rights to be 
violated, It is not contrary to the norms of right reason in human 
conduct, for the whole purpose is to gain knowledge that will 
contribute to human welfare. Therefore, vivisection is not 
morally wrong. 


Stalin’s Education 


Was Joseph Stalin ever a student in a Catholic seminary? 


As a young man Stalin was a student for a time in a seminary 
conducted by the Russian Church. He was expelled for “un- 
reliability.” His stay at the seminary marked the only period of 
formal education in his life but it did not last long. At the age 
of seventeen he joined a group of Social Democrats and started 
a career of agitation which finally led him into the Communist 
Party and to his present position of ruler of all Russia. 


Purpose of Amendment 


Is it not better to remain away from confession when one 
is almost certain of falling into the same sin or sins again? 
—C.S., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Forgiveness of sins in confession is not an automatic thing. For 
forgiveness of sins in the Sacrament of Penance, besides the 
absolution of the priest, the penitent must contribute his part. 
He must have sincere contrition or sorrow for the sins committed 
and confessed. Confession without contrition is a sacrilege. In- 
stead of winning forgiveness for the sins, such a confession adds 
a new sin. This contrition, however, is not to be considered as 
merely an emotional sorrow. It must be something of the will 
and this involves as an essential part the firm resolution of amend- 
ment. It would be ridiculous to try to tell God we are sorry for 
sins and at the same time have no intention of avoiding sin. 

Purpose of amendment, however, does not mean that one has 
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to have a certain assurance of never committing sin again. There 
js true contrition whenever the penitent at the time of confession 
is truly sorry and sincerely intends not to commit sin in the future. 
By sad experience the penitent may know his weakness and that 
in spite of good resolutions he may fall again. On the other hand 
it would be foolish for him to remain away from confession be- 
cause of this fear of future failure. He may die right after confes- 
sion, or before any new sin is committed, or it may be that his 
continued good resolution to avoid sin will bear fruit at last and 
that he will be strong enough with the help of God’s grace to 
overcome sin in the presence of temptation. 

The sincerity of the purpose of amendment cannot be mea- 
sured sclely by the committing or not committing sin after con- 
fession. The real test is the consistent use of the means to strength- 
en the soul and the avoiding of the occasion of sin. Prayer, the 
reception of the Sacraments, and attentive attendance at Mass 
bring spiritual power to the. soul. Avoiding the occasion of sin 
means keeping away from persons, places, things, or situations 
which bring temptation and offer an easy opportunity to fall into 
sin. To wish to overcome sin without using the supernatural and 
the natural means ordained for that purpose is presumption. It 
is a rash expectation on the part of the sinner to be preserved 
from sin when he does nothing to help himself. When the peni- 
tent makes use of the means to overcome sin suggested in his 
particular case by. his confessor, he may be sure that he has the 
proper dispositions to receive the Sacrament of Penance worthily 
even if he should have the misfortune to fall again. Staying away 
from confession would deprive the sinner of a divinely instituted 
remedy for curing the moral evils of the soul. It might also indi- 
cate a more or less despairing acceptance of defeat or a refusal 
to accept the program necessary for reform. 


Life in Heaven 


As a teacher, I have been asked by my pupils several! 
questions about life in Heaven. These questions turn about 
the following points: what type of life shall we live in 
Heaven; will the ties of kinship and friendship disappear; 
will those who have died in infancy grow up; will it be 
necessary to eat and drink; will it be possible to go about 
from place to place?—B.A.x.B., SOMERVILLE, MASS. 


Heaven has been defined as ‘‘a state made perfect by the 
accumulation of all good things.” St. Thomas says that it is 
“the ultimate perfection of rational or intellectual nature.” 
To be exact these definitions must be understood to refer 
not to a natural destiny or happiness but to a supernatural 
state of beatitude. This beatitude derives ultimately from 
the intuitive vision of the Divine Essence. This intuitive 
- vision of God is called in theological language the Beatific 
Vision. 

In Heaven there is complete and perfect happiness because 
the blessed possess an object and the only object capable of 
satisfying every rational desire. Unhappiness comes from 
frustration, from an inability to have that which satisfies. No 
creature nor any accumulation of created things can ever 
render man completely happy. It is only in the possession of 
God that man can find his ultimate and perfect happiness. 

The Beatific Vision is related to man’s happiness in Heaven 
because it is the medium by which a rational creature is 
supernaturally united with God. Considered as a perfect and 
permanent state, the Beatific Vision consists of three acts: 
the knowledge of God; the love of God; the enjoyment of 
God. The vision of God is not a bodily operation but an 
intellectual act by which the rational creature knows God to 
the full capacity of his ability. This perfect knowledge of God 
produces love, because it is impossible for the intellect to 
know God in all His infinite perfections without the will 
being attracted by a corresponding love for the infinite good- 
ness and beauty of God. The third element of the Beatific 
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Vision proceeds spontaneously from the knowledge and love 
of God and brings complete happiness to the soul in its 
possession of God, the Supreme Good. 

It must be admitted that the above is an abstract treat- 
ment of the life in Heaven and that it may lead to the con- 
ception of its being a static state, a mere passive contempla- 
tion of God, or a sort of mechanical satisfaction of desires. 
Such ideas would be seriously erroneous. In Heaven, life will 
be intensely active. Every faculty will be perfected, every 
legitimate desire will be satisfied, all our best instincts will 
find their complete realization. All this implies development 
and activity on a plane far surpassing the limited capacity 
of our knowledge and experience in this life. While readily 
admitting that it is impossible for us during our earthly life 
to have an adequate conception of the future life with God, 
one thing we can be certain of is that it will be a life that will 
in no way disappoint us and will be worthy of God and our- 
selves. “Eye has not seen nor ear heard, nor has it entered 
into the heart of man, what things God has prepared for 
those who love him.” (I Cor. 2:9) 

The inhabitants of Heaven do not lead a solitary life but 
are associated together in the Communion of Saints. In this 
social life all the cravings of the human heart for fellowship 
with what is best and holiest will receive an overflowing 
measure of satisfaction. 

After the resurrection, the body will be united with the 
soul and for those who are saved this will mean that their 
bodies will enter into the joys and happiness of Heaven. The 
risen body will be glorified like the body of Christ after His 
victory over death. All defects of infirmity and old age; all the 
deficiencies of infancy will be removed. The saints will enjoy 
the full perfection of human nature. The glorified body will 
need no sustenance from food and drink and it will be able 
to move, under the influence of the soul, with the utmost 
facility from place to place. 


Language of Our Lerd 
What was the language of Jesus?—M.G., PASSAIC, N.J. 
The Semitic language of Babylonia and Syria was called 


Aramaic. From the time of the captivity in Babylon, Palestinian 
Aramaic began to supplant Hebrew and was the language of the 


. Jews at the time of Christ and consequently was spoken by Him. 


Some Aramaic words such as abba, talitha cumi, eloi lamma sabac- 
thani have been retained in the English translations of the New 
Testament. 


Limbo 


What becomes of unbaptized infants after death? I know 
this is a frequent question but I am confused because 1 
know of at least two answers to this question. One answer 
is that they go to Limbo and the other states that they 
enjoy a life of natural happiness. Which is correct?—m.v. 


Both answers really mean the same thing. It is of faith that all, 
children and adults, who leave this world without the Baptism 
of water, blood, or desire and therefore in original sin are ex- 
cluded from the Beatific Vision. The enjoyment of the Beatific 
Vision is something supernatural and no creature has a natural 
right to it. 

While it has never been officially defined by fhe Church, the 
vast majority of the theologians teach that children who die 
without having committed actual grievous sin will endure no 
punishment in the future life. They will enjoy a state of perfect 
natural happiness, knowing and loving God by the use of their 
natural powers. The place and the state of this natural happiness 
is commonly called Limbo. Limbo also designates the place 
where Christ, after death, visited the just. 





ET us live as men, not as ostriches”— 
President Roosevelt, in his Fourth 
Inaugural Address. 

‘The decision with respect to the 
boundaries of Poland was quite a com- 
promise. I didn’t agree with all .of it by 
any means.”—President Roosevelt ad- 
dressing Congress after his return from 
the Crimea Conference. 


For Munich read Yalta. For Hitler 
read Stalin. For Daladier and Cham- 
read Roosevelt and Churchill. 
For Czechoslovakia read Poland. The 
deadly parallel is complete. The tech- 
nique of appeasement, as practiced at 
Munich, has been followed almost to 
the last minor detail, including sooth- 
ing phrases about international col- 
laboration in the future regulation of 
disputed questions. 

Poland, the first nation which took up 
rms against Nazi Germany, has been 
betrayed by its Western allies. The 
tragic suicides among Polish officers and 
soldiers in Italy when they received 
news of the Crimea decisions are more 
eloquent in appraising the true sig- 
nificance of the Polish settlement than 
iny number of official apologetics and 
sophistries. 

The solution on which the “Big 
Three” agreed for the Polish question 
is wrong in method and wrong in sub- 
stance. It is wrong in method because 
the Polish people were given no voice 
in the settlement of their own fate. 
What small or medium-sized nation in 
the world can feel secure when Poland, 
not an Axis satellite, not even a neutral, 
is stripped of two-fifths of its prewar ter- 
ritory and is supposed to accept a gov- 
ernment at the dictation of three foreign 
powers? It would be more accurate to 
say that one foreign power, the Soviet 
Union, up to the present time has main- 
tained a monopoly of dictation, with the 
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The Betrayal of Poland 


By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 


United States and Great Britain as 
acquiescent partners. 

The statement issued after the Crimea 
Conference pledges all the participants 
to new allegiance to the Atlantic Char- 
ter in the following words: 

“We reaffirm our faith in the prin- 
ciples of the Atlantic Charter, our 
pledge in the declaration by the United 
Nations, and our determination to build 
in co-operation with other peace-loving 
nations world order under law, dedi- 
cated to peace, security, freedom, and 
general well-being of all mankind.” 

Truly a noble statement of purpose! 
But it bears no visible relation to the 
hard realities of the treatment of Poland. 
Article 2 of the Atlantic Charter reads 
as follows: 

“They desire to see no territorial 
changes that do not accord with the 
freely expressed wishes of the peoples 
concerned.” 

Now in the very declaration of the 
Crimean Charter, which “reaffirms faith 
in the principles of the Atlantic Char- 
ter,” this specific clause of the latter 
document is violated not once, but three 
times. First, a population that numbered 
between eleven and _ twelve million 
before the war, is handed over to the 
Soviet Union without any pretense of 
ascertaining its “freely expressed wishes.” 
Second, Koenigsberg and a part of East 
Prussia is to be ceded to the Soviet 


Genuine and lasting 


peace will never grow from 


the soil of appeasement 


Union, again without any suggestion of 
a, plebiscite. Third, Poland is supposed 
to be compensated for the loss of his- 
toric Polish territory, inhabited by mil- 
lions of Poles in the East, by being as- 
signed purely German territory in East 
Prussia, Pomerania, and Silesia. Again 
there is no suggestion that the people 
will be consulted. 

A courageous and brilliant British 
publicist, F. A. Voigt, early in 1944 
summed up the threat not only to Polish 
territorial integrity, but to Polish inde- 
pendence in the following words, elo- 
quent and all too prophetic: 

“The questions are not: Shall Poland's 
eastern border be shifted westward? Shall 
she lose her eastern territories or, losing 
them, acquire in their place western 
territories at the expense of Germany? 
The question is: Shall Poland exist? 

“Beyond this there is another ques- 
tion. Shall Europe exist—the Europe we 
have known and hope to know again, 
the Europe for which the war is being 

fought, the Europe which alone 
gives the war any meaning, the 
Europe that is neither anarchy 
nor servitude, the Europe that is 
a balanced and integrated whole, 
the Europe that is much more 
than a geographical expression, 
Europe, the stronghold of the 
Greco-Roman and Christian her- 
itage. That is the question.” 
This question is indeed posed 
very sharply by the results of the 
Crimea Conference, The repre- 
sentative government of Poland 
in London which has guided the 
Polish war effort, which has 
maintained the closest connec- 
tion with one of the most daring 
and active underground move- 
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A Polish airman, soldier, and sailor—three of many who fight on Allied fronts 


ments in Europe, which has been com- 
posed of representatives of the four 
largest and most influential political par- 
ties in prewar Poland, has been thrown 
over by the United States and Great 
Britain without a word of explanation. 

The Red Quisling regime, headed by 
the professional Comintern agent, Bole- 
slay Bierut, has been accepted as the 


nucleus of the future Polish administra- . 


tion. A very brief description of the 
origin and personnel of this “govern- 
ment” will indicate how little inde- 
pendence Poland, even within reduced 
borders, could hope to enjoy under 
such rule. 

It was created as a so-called Commit- 
tee of National Liberation on July 23, 
1944, and was recognized by the Soviet 
Government as a provisional admin- 
istration on July 25. This is pretty quick 
work, even for recognizing a puppet of 
one’s own making. 

The name of the most prominent fig- 
ure in this regime, Bierut, is as syn- 
thetic as the regime itself. It is a com- 
pound of the first two syllables of two 
revolutionary pseudonyms which he 
used when he. was engaged in subversive 
Communist activity. Bierut has spent 
most of his adult life in Moscow, where 
he was in the employment of the Com- 
munist International. His loyalty is ob- 
viously to Stalin, not to the Polish 
people. 2 

Another typical figure in the puppet 
regime is the “War Minister,” Rola- 
Zymierski. He had been convicted of 
graft while serving in the War Min- 
istry in prewar Poland, dishonorably 
dismissed from the army, and sentenced 
to a term of five years in prison. The 
whole Bierut regime could be accurately 
described -as an unsavory amalgam of 
Communist and ‘near-Communist fifth 
columnists and shady adventurers. To 


patriotic Poles it is about as appealing 
as a government in which Earl Browder 
and Scarface Al Capone held Cabinet 
rank would be to patriotic Americans. 

It is noteworthy that, outside of Com- 
munist and “fellow-traveler” circles 
where it is assumed that the Kremlin 
can do no wrong, the true character of 
the Bierut regime, sometimes called the 
Lublin Committee because its first seat 
of administration was in the town of 
Lublin, is very generally recognized. 
Churchill has three times told the Brit- 
ish Parliament that the Lublin Com- 
mittee would never haye come into ex- 
istence if the Polish Government in 
London had not refused to bow to 
Stalin’s dictation on the border ques- 
tion. This certainly puts the British 
Government, an ally of the Soviet Union, 
on record as regarding the Soviet- 
sponsored regime.as a puppet brought 
into existence for purposes of blackmail. 


OREIGN Secretary Eden recently 

told Parliament that members of 
the Lublin Committee whom he had met 
in Moscow did not make a favorable im- 
pression on him. Walter Lippmann, who 
is often inclined to lean over back- 
ward in finding excuses for Stalin’s for- 
eign policy, speaks of “the unrepresenta- 
tive and essentially puppet character” 
of the Bierut regime. The Manchester 
Guardian, well-known British news- 
paper, never open to the charge of being 
pro-Polish or anti-Soviet, made the fol- 
lowing comment: 

“The Lublin Committee, whatever its 
other virtues, is clearly nonrepresentative 
of the Polish people. It is a minority 
government that could not exist without 
Russian arms.” 

It is this disreputable puppet admin- 
istration, a mere screen for Soviet mili- 
tary occupation, that is euphemistically 
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described in the Yalta declaration as 
“the provisional government which is 
now functioning in Poland,” while 
there is no word of mention or recog- 
nition of the Polish Government in 
London, the legitimacy of which is 
acknowledged by the enormous major- 
ity of Poles and men and women of 
Polish extraction who are free to ex- 
press an opinion. One need only men- 
tion the Polish troops who are fighting 
for the United Nations on land and 
sea and in the air and the large Polish- 
American community, ninety-five per 
cent Of which, at a conservative esti- 
mate, is opposed to the Lublin traitors 
and usurpers. 

Of eighty-four Polish-language pub- 
lications in this country only two, a 
weekly and a monthly of small circula- 
tion in Detroit, have expressed sym- 
pathy with the Lublin regime. The nine 
Congressmen of Polish extraction, all 
the large Polish-American fraternal, cul- 
tural, and religious associations, have 
spoken with a unanimous voice in favor 
of Poland’s independence and territorial 
integrity. Professor Oscar Halecki, one 
of Poland’s patriot scholars in exile, 
spoke for an overwhelming majority of 
free Poles when he recently declared: 

“For a Polish patriot, loyal to his 
country, the alternative is not London 
or Lublin. It is victory or surrender, 
Poland’s freedom or enslavement, life or 
death.” 

To be sure, the Yalta declaration con- 
tains some suggestions about the future 
organization of a Polish government 
which might well seem fair and plausible 
to Americans who are unfamiliar with 
the actual state of affairs in Poland. 
The present regime in Poland is to be 
reorganized, “with the inclusion of 
democratic leaders from Poland _ itself 
and from Poles abroad.” The Soviet 
Foreign Commissar, V. M. Molotov, and 
the American and British Ambassadors 
in Moscow, Mr. Harriman and _ Sir 
Archibald Clark Kerr, are to constitute 
a commission to promote this reorgan- 
ization. And then follow two sentences 
which express an ideal that is admirable 
and that would fully correspond with 
the program and desires of the’ legiti- 
mate Polish Government, if only there 
were some reasonable prospect that it 
would be honestly realized. I quote these 
two sentences: 

“This Polish provisional government 
of national unity shall be pledged to 
the holding of free and unfettered elec- 
tions as soon as possible on the basis of 
universal suffrage and secret ballot. In 
these elections all democratic and anti- 
Nazi parties shall have the right to take 
part and to put forward candidates.” 

Now the Polish Government in Lon- 
don, ignorantly and maliciously slan- 
dered as “Fascist” and as composed of 








> The Irish dramatist and politician, Richard Brinsley Sheridan, was 
making a speech in the House of Commons. To his annoyance, a fellow 
member kept punctuating the speech 
with, “Hear, Hear!” As Sheridan wound 
up the climax of his denunciation of a 


political contemporary, 


he exclaimed, 


‘Where, where shall we find a more fool- 

ish knave or a more knavish fool than he?” 
“Hear, hear!” shouted the member. 
Sheridan. turned to him, thanked him 

lor the prompt answer, and sat down 


amid the roar of laughter. 





“reactionaries and aristocrats,” although 
it has been leading a heroic fight against 
Fascism and includes in its membership 
some of Poland's best-known social re- 
formers, would ask for nothing more 
than a free and honest election. Its ideal 
was recently stated by Prime Minister 
Fomasz Arciszewski: 

“Freedom means not only liberation 
from the German yoke; it means per- 
sonal freedom, freedom of. speech and 
thought, freedom of the press, of asso- 
ciation, of religion. It means a govern- 
ment not imposed by force, but based 
upon democratic elections without any 
external pressure.” 

The glaring contradiction between 
this ideal and the fair words of the Yalta 
declaration, on one side, and the un- 
pleasant realities of life in Poland under 
Soviet occupation, on the other, recently 
found a dramatic illustration. On Feb- 
ruary 20, eight days after the promul- 
gation of the Crimea Charter, which 
was widely interpreted in this country 
as implying a new birth of democracy 
in Poland, Arciszewski’s wife was ar- 
rested in Poland by the agents of the 
NKVD-—the Soviet political police. 
She had remained in Poland to work 
with the Red Cross, a neutral human- 
itarian organization. A number of other 
Red Cross workers were arrested at the 
same time. 


ME. ARCISZEWSKI and her as- 
M sociates were only a few of un- 
counted victims of Soviet terrorism in 
Poland. When Hitler and Stalin, the two 
plebeian dictators, repeated the policy of 
their crowned predecessors, Frederick 
the Great and Catherine II, and carried 
out a fourth partition of Poland in 
1939, one of the first acts of the Soviet 
authorities, aided and abetted by the 
synthetic Comrade Bierut, was to or- 
ganize mass deportations from Eastern 
Poland. 

Poles were the principal victims, but 
Ukrainians and Jews who were sus- 
pected of nationalist or anti-Communist 
sentiment were also included in the 
sweeping dragnet of arrests and de- 


portations under inhuman conditions to 
slave labor in Russia. (Hitler is not the 
only dictator who has employed this in- 
famous system of forcing human beings, 
his own subjects or citizens of con- 
quered lands, to labor for bare sub- 
sistence wages.) 

The Polish Government in London, 
in an official note in the spring of 1943, 
estimates that 1,500,000 persons were 
victims of these deportations. Whatever 
the number may have been, there is an 
abundance of testimony from American 
sources that the deportations were on a 
huge scale, and that there were many 
deaths, especially among children, be- 
cause of the hardships involved in this 
ruthless measure. 

The second Soviet occupation, made 
possible in considerable part*by Amer- 
ican lend-lease supplies, extends not 
only to Eastern Poland, but to the whole 
country. What has happened under this 
occupation is vividly reflected in reports 
which the Polish Underground has sent 
to the Polish Government in London. 
I cite herewith a very few of hundreds 
of specific instances of arrests, deporta- 
tions, executions, all designed to stamp 
out opposition to the puppet Bierut 
regime and to make any organized free 
political activity impossible: 

July 13—In the Nowogrodek district 
the Russians “pacified” seven villages 
where Polish units were quartered. En- 
tire families were murdered, the men 
were deported, property destroyed. 

August 1—By radio from the Lvov 
district. On July 31 the officers of the 


‘Underground Army were called to a 


meeting. All who reported were arrested. 

August 17—In Tarnopol (eastern Gal- 
icia) all men between the ages of eight- 
een and fifty have been deported by 
the Soviet authorities. ; 

October 2—In the eastern part of 
Cracow Province arrests of soldiers of 
the Underground Army in full swing. 
Roundups of men in the streets are a 
daily occurrence. 

October 2—Lublin Province. The 3d, 
9th, and 27th Underground Army divi- 
sions, which had fought against the Ger- 
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mans along with the Red Army, were 
interned and disarmed. Till now aboy 
21,000 Poles were arrested. 

One might also note that the notor. 
ious Nazi terror camp of Majdanek has 
reopened as a prison for Polish patriots, 
under the new management of the 
NKVD, and that shootings and hangings 
of Polish patriot soldiers and _ officers 
have been reported from Rozyscze, in 
Volhynia, from Luck, in Eastern Poland, 
from many other places. Taken in con- 
nection with one of the ugliest incidents 
of the entire war, the incitement and 
subsequent abandonment and denuncia. 
tion of the heroic Warsaw uprising of 
August and September 1944, the whole 
picture points unmistakably to a ruth 
less determination on Stalin’s part to 
wipe out any semblance of democracy 
and human liberty in Poland and to 
impose a totalitarian pattern on_ that 
unhappy and tormented country. 


HILE it is, of course, impossible 

to verify every incident (there has 
been a complete prohibition of free 
travel in Poland except for a few cor 
respondents who are acceptable to the 
Kremlin) the fact of the mass deporta 
tions is not open to serious doubt. The 
British Government, which is certainly 
not disposed to antagonize Stalin, has 
confirmed these deportations in official 
statements by Mr. G. H. Hall in the 
House of Commons, by Viscount Cran- 
borne in the House of Lords. 

So, if the “free and unfettered elec 
tions” promised in the Crimea declara- 
tion are to be anything but a cruel farce 
and mockery, the American and British 
Governments must throw all their diplo- 
matic influence into the scale in order 
to see that the following conditions are 
realized in Poland: 

(1) Immediate substitution for the 
present puppet regime, which carries out 
the orders of the NKVD, of a representa- 


-tive interim authority in Poland that 


would afford a guarantee against per 
secution for political ideas. 

(2) Release of all political prisoners, 
return to Poland of all deportees, free- 
dom -for all Poles abroad, and especially 
for the courageous soldiers who have 
fought under the command of General 
Anders, to return to their country. 

(3) Complete freedom of the pres 
and of political organization and agit 
tion for all Polish parties which accept 
the principles of democracy. 

(4) Permission for free travel in 
Poland and unhampered contact with 
the people for United Nations diplo- 
mats and correspondents, for relief 
workers and representatives of Polish 
cultural organizations in foreign lands. 
Such observers should be free to report 
their findings and impressions without: 
Soviet censorship. 
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April, 1945 : 


_ Surely, the realization or nonrealiza- 
tion of. such obviously fair conditions 
would be an acid test for the sincerity 
of the Crimea declaration. It is a pro- 
gram which should furnish common 
ground for Americans who profess op- 
timism about Yalta and for those who, 
like the writer, can find little cause for 
cheer in the treatment which Poland 
has received at the hands of the Soviet 
Union during the last few years. Our 
national honor is now deeply committed 
to obtaining “free and unfettered elec- 
tions” in Poland. Let us back up this 
demand with every means at our dis- 
posal, with mass meetings, speeches in 
Congress, diplomatic notes. And if these 
conditions are not realized, honor would 
demand that we repudiate lock, stock, 
and barrel the Munich spelled Yalta. 

Americans have been softened up for 
the betrayal of Poland by an almost un- 
precedented campaign of lies, sophis- 
tries, misrepresentations, and half-truths. 
I have never been so often reminded of 
Cardinal Newman’s magnificent denun- 
ciations of the sin of lying in his Apol- 
ogia Pro Vita Sua as when I have heard 
or read certain glib commentators carry 
out this campaign over the radio and in 
the press. To counteract it would be a 
job almost like bailing out the ocean. 
But I shall briefly point out the essen- 
tial falsity of many frequent statements 
and assumptions about Poland. 

There is the “Curzon line,” for in- 
stance. Again and again I have recalled 
Macaulay’s conception of hell (to hear 
fiends misstate history and not be able 
to answer them) when I have heard a 
supposedy authoritative voice over the 
radio or have read a pontifical daily 
column asserting that this was a fair 
and final arbitral decision about 
Poland’s eastern frontier, that Poland 
“conquered” from Russia the territory 
east of that line. 


But the Supreme Allied Council, in 
the document which established the 
Curzon line, inserted the observation: 
“Rights which Poland may claim to the 
territories situated to the east of the 
above-mentioned line are expressly re- 
served.” This surely disposes of the con- 
tention that here was a final drawing of 
Poland's eastern frontier. 

As for the war of 1920, Poland emerged 
from this conflict with a less favorable 
frontier than the Soviet Government 
was willing to accept before the war 
started. There is a widespread belief that 
Russians constitute a majority of the 
population east of the Curzon line. Ac- 
tually they represent about one per cent 


“of the population in that area, and the 


Treaty of Riga, which established Po- 
land’s eastern frontier, left ten times as 
many Poles in the Soviet Union as Rus- 
sians in Poland. There are several mil- 
lion Ukrainians and a smaller number 
of White Russians east of the Curzon 
Line, along with four or five million 
Poles. (The Polish census of 1931 shows 
4,040,000 Poles and 4,010,000 Ukrain- 
ians; but these figures doubtless in- 
creased up to the outbreak of the war). 
But why assume, without any plebiscite, 
that the Ukrainiafs and White Russians 
would prefer Soviet administration to 
Polish? 


T IS often assumed, and Mr. Church- 
ill recently adopted this line of 
reasoning, that because the Soviet Union 
“liberated” Poland it has a right to mod- 
ify Poland’s frontier. But by this line 
of reasoning Great Britain and the 
United States could claim to annex large 
chunks of France and Italy. How seldom 
is the essential ethical aspect of the sit- 
uation stressed, that the Soviet Govern- 
ment, on its own initiative, pledged it- 
self repeatedly to abide by the Riga 
frontier. The complete violation of these 
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Roosevelt and Churchill in a huddle at the Crimea Conference 
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pledges is a poor augury for interna- 
tional security in the future. 

If Stalin today lays claim to territory 
which he repeatedly and voluntarily 
acknowledged as legitimately Polish, 
why might he not, ten or twenty years 
hence, demand the return to Russia of 
Alaska, as a historic Russian possession 
which the Czarist Government had no 
right to alienate? 

Another exasperating misrepresenta- 
tion is the suggestion that Stalin is carry- 
ing out a “Good Neighbor” policy, that 
he only wants “friendly governments” as 
neighbors. This suggestion is an insult 
to the Good Neighbor Policy, to histor- 
ical truth, and to common sense. When, 
even in the days of our not-so-good- 
neighbor policy, did we forcibly deport 
a million and a half Latin Americans 
for slave labor in this country? It would 
be excellent, from the standpoint of 
world peace, if friendy relations could 
be established between the Soviet Union 
and all its neighbors. But is Stalin's pol- 
icy of terrorism in Poland conducive to 
friendship on the part of the victims of 
that policy? 

Other apologists for the Soviet Union 
justify all its actions on the grounds of 
“security.” Of course the Soviet Union, 
like every nation, should enjoy security 
on a basis of equal rights and justice. 
But does not the whole record show that 
Poland’s need for security against the 
Soviet Union is far greater than the 
Soviet need for security against Poland? 

It is sometimes implied that because 
conditions in prewar Poland fell short 
of ideal democracy and justice in treat- 
ment of racial minorities, Poland has no 
right to independent existence. But 
every country, America included, has 
faults. These faults do not justify the 
imposition of a foreign-sponsored gov- 
ernment. And Poland at its worst never 
reached the extremes of Soviet total- 
itarian terror. 

The Polish Government in London is 
often ignorantly or maliciously repre- 
sented as a continuation of the author- 
itarian “colonels’’”” government that 
existed in Poland before the war. It is 
nothing of the sort. It has been a broad- 
based national coalition. Of its last two 
Prime Ministers, Stanislaw Mikolajczyk 
was a leader of the Peasant Party, 
Tomasz Arciszewski a leader of the So- 
cialist party. Both these parties were 
sharply opposed to the government of 
“the colonels.” 

When truth breaks through the mist 
of lies and misrepresentations that has 
obscured a fair judgment of the Polish 
question, Americans will realize that 
genuine peace will not grow from the 
soil of appeasement, that an Atlantic 
Charter settlement for war-torn Europe 
cannot be based on the partition and en- 
slavement of martyred Poland. 
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} [ WAS Richard who told me that 
was back. 
were standing before the fire in 
Steve's little study after coming 
the Common in the teeth of the 
And Richard had just asked me 
to marry him. 
id, “Oh, Richard, I’m so sorry.” 
didn’t look at me for a moment, 
pt his eyes on the glass in his 
\ sudden burst of flame outlined 
arly, making his brown face look 
znd turning the buttons on his 
m to gold. 
iid, “It’s still Jerry, Irene?” 
d, not quite steadily, “I’m afraid 
id then, “Oh, Richard, do you 
he’ll come back?” 
1s then that Richard said quietly, 
back.” 
s glad there was only Richard to 
so shaken, and I hated acting like 
lovesick school girl even before 
\fter all, I was twenty-five and it 
rly a year since I had last heard 


Jerry. Nearly a year to get over 


dizzy and faint at the sound of 

Only I hadn’t got over it, and 
el dizzy and faint, and the glass 
,olding fell from my suddenly in- 
rers and crashed to pieces on the 


ird said. “I hope that wasn’t one 
ve’s favorite glasses, Irene.” And 
t down and picked up the pieces 
ind carefully. Dear Richard, giv- 
time to recover before he looked 
cain. 
down limply in Uncle Steve's 
chair. Richard disposed of the 
n an ashtray and smiled down 
He has such a nice smile and 
nd gray eyes. 
is—he, Richard?” I was trying 
calmly. 
in’'t see him, you know. Jack 
| told me he was back. It was at 
teen and someone took Jack 
fore I could talk to him.” 
ird sat down too, and began to 
he fire. 
isn’t at his old room,” he said. “I 
there and Ma Pierce didn’t even 
he'd come home. I'll go look him 
ne, right away.” 


home to 


RY 


cause of 


I was standing a little apart from the others, looking at a picture of 1: 


“Oh, Richard, please do that for me, 
will you?” My voice was still ragged 
around the edges. 

He dropped the poker and took both 
my hands in his. 

“Don’t worry, dear,” he said. “I'll find 
out everything.” And he was gone. 

The wind was sighing in the chimney 
and the fire leaped to meet it. It was a 
nice fire. Jerry would have liked it. 
Just looking into the depths of the 
flames seemed to bring him near. Or 
perhaps it was knowing he was here in 
Boston somewhere. I could almost feel 
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his presence in the room with me, I 
leaned my head against the back of the 
chair and half-closed my eyes, and tried 
to see him once more just as he looked 
on that glorious sunny April day four 
years ago... . 

Beston in April. A fresh, clean breeze 
slapping the white-capped waves high 
against the sides of the ferry at Rowe’s 
Wharf, sweeping through the city, 
across the Common, ecstatic children 
having their first rides on the swan 
boats, pigeons fluttering in the brilliant 
sunlight around the State House dome 
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that then was gold, gay new Easter hats 
in all the shop windows, gay new Easter 
hats -and corsages on all the women and 
girls on Tremont Street, lovers strolling 
through the park beside the tulips, 
chattering groups of people, shoppers, 
window shoppers, pleasure seekers. And 
first meetings. Yours and mine, Jerry. 
Do you know, I almost didn't go to 
that tea at Hal Brandon's studio. I would 
have liked to have stayed outdoors my- 
self on that Saturday afternoon, my rare 
and precious day off. But my conscience 
urged me to go because Hal really was 


a dear, and it wasn’t his fault that he 
painted so badly. 

Virtue in this case was not its own 
reward, for I met you that afternoon. 
I'm sure we should have met somewhere 
else if I hadn’t gone that day. But we 
did meet at Hal’s. 

I was standing a little apart from the 
others, I remember, looking at a pic- 
ture of a lumpy, beady-eyed woman with 
appleblossoms in her hair. It was called 
“Madelon.” I thought it was about the 
worst thing Hal had ever painted, and 


‘he had done some wretched stuff. I was 


thinking sadly what a good salesman he 
had been before he had inherited some 
money and gone in for art, and I was 
wondering what on earth I should say 
to him about the picture if he should 
ask me, when I realized that someone 
was standing beside me. And I turned 
and looked up into your eyes, Jerry, for 
the first time. 

You asked me if I were Miss Lowell, 
and I told you I was not. 

I liked your voice, Jerry, right away. 

You said quickly, “My mistake, it’s 
Miss Cabot, isn’t it?” 

[ said, “I am neither Miss Lowell nor 
Miss Cabot,” and I expected that you 
would say, “I’m sorry,” and go away. 
But you didn’t, you stayed there beside 
me. You looked up at the picture and 
smiled. 

“Oh, I see now,” you said. “It’s the 
picture. Madelon is a fright, isn’t she? 
You know, when I saw you standing here 
away from the mob, I though, ‘Oh— 
oh, it’s either a Lowell waiting for a 
Cabot, or a Cabot talking to God.’” 

I smiled faintly and started to turn 
away. 

But you said, “Wait. Please, don’t be 
like that.” And then, pleadingly, “I 
couldn’t help riding you a little. You're 
so definitely Boston. I don’t need any 
crystal ball to see your background. I 
can tell it simply by looking at you.” 

You were so cocky, Jerry darling. I 
had to take you down a little. 

“Can you?” I asked coolly. 

“Absolutely.” You grinned at me, a 
confident grin. “Want to*hear me?” 


“I'd love to,” I said, still cool, and_ 


daring you to be right. 

“Well, let’s see. If you aren’t a Cabot, 
you're related to a Cabot. Anyway, 
granddaughter of some old Boston fam- 
ily. Beacon Hill residence. Educated at 
Beaver Country Day and Wellesley. 
Copley Plaza debut. Junior league, Vin- 
cent Club, North Shore summers, and 
all the rest. Am I right or am I?” 

“Right on one count, Mr. Cholly 
Knickerbocker,” I said. “I do live in Bos- 
ton. For the rest, orphan granddaughter 
of one Timothy Burke, machinist. No 
Beaver Country Day, no Wellesley. No 
debut—anywhere. I'm a nurse at the 
Children’s Hospital. And I'm lucky if 
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I get to. Revere Beach for a swim in the 
summer. As a medium, you're a com- 
plete washout.” 

How you laughed, Jerry, laughed and 
laughed. And, after awhile, I joined in, 
though I tried hard not to. : 

I've forgotten who else was there that 
afternoon at Hal's studio. Somehow, I 
seem to remember just you and me, and 
some dim, shadowy people in the back- 
ground. 

I remember your telling me that you 
were an orphan too, from the West, that 
this was your first time in Boston, 
though you had been in many far-off 
places. You’d been a reporter on a 
Western paper, but just now you were 
studying aviation. 

You said, “I like Boston—now. 

And then Richard came in. I looked 
up and saw him talking to Marie, Hal's 
wife. “Oh, there’s Richard,” I said. 

“And who is Richard?” you wanted to 
know, and I told you that he was Pro- 
fessor Linwood, who lived with Martha, 
his mother, in the next apartment tc 
Uncle Steve's. 

“Are you in love with him?” you asked 
and I laughed gaily. 

“In love with Richard? Why, he’s like 
a brother to me.” 

“I like his looks/” you said. And then 
suddenly, “Let's duck.” 

“But why?” I protested. “I want you 
to meet Richard.” 

You said, “I’m afraid of him. Didn't 
you say he taught at the university? Now, 
look, I don’t know the square root of 
anything.” 

That did amuse me. “So what?” I said. 
“Richard doesn’t talk shop, and besides, 
he teaches literature, not math.” 

“Worse and worse,” you declared. 

But you did meet Richard and you 
took to each other from the first. You 
were so unlike, you and Richard, he so 
quiet and steady, deliberate in speech 
and manner, and you vivid and dark 
and quick. 

Looking back it seems as if we laughed 
nearly all the time. At everything, at 
nothing. 

You used to call me in the middle of 
the night, or the first thing in the morn- 
ing, or five minutes after you left me, 
to-tell me something that seemed funny 
to you. Sometimes you wrote me notes— 
silly little notes. I still have them, Jerry. 

Remember skating on the pond? And 
the toboggan slide we had out near 
Uncle Steve’s camp in the country? Fly- 
ing down that slide you used to say was 
more thrilling than any airplane. And 
climbing to the top of Blue Hill? And 
the symphony concerts on the esplanade? 
And the football games where you 
cheered for all the out-of-town teams, 
especially the Western colleges, and I 
screamed myself hoarse for Boston Col- 
lege and Harvard. 


” 
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And most of all, I remember that last 
night. 

Oh, Jerry, Jerry, I shall never forget 
that night. The farewell party at Hal’s 
studio. There was a crowd of us cele- 
brating Arline and Jack Leonard's -en- 
gagement. Richard was there and Hal 
and Marie, and some more friends, and 
friends of friends. We had toasted the 
bride and groom-to-be several times and 
the party was getting a little hilarious. 
~ And you said to me, “I’m going to 
miss all this in the Army.” 

“The Army,” I said stupidly. 

“I've passed all the tests, you know,” 
you said. “I’ve joined up with the air 
force.” 

Everyone was dancing right then. 
There were just the two of us at the 
table and you said, “I’m leaving to- 
morrow.” j 

You didn’t look at me, I remember, 
you looked at your plate, and crushing 
out your cigarette, you said, “Remember 
what I said to you the first time I met 
you? You're so fine, Irene. You're tops, 
you and Richard. You know he loves 
you, don’t you? Marry him, Irene.” 

“Thank you,” I said, and my voice 
was a bit hysterical. “Remind me to 
pick you out a nice wife some day, won't 
you, Jerry darling?” 

You were silent for a moment, then 
you said, “Let’s dance, Irene.” 

My head ached. It must have been 
because Marty was playing the piano so 


loud. Then he began -to play softly, a ~ 


medley of old waltzes. 

The rest of the evening is blurred. I 
know you kissed me good-by. That part 
is quite clear. You kissed me and you 
said, “Be a good girl. Keep your chin 
up. And take good care of that future 
generation of fliers you've. got there at 
the hospital.” 

And you went away. And it’s been 
three years. You wrote now and again 
and told me exactly nothing. 

Hal's joined the Navy, and Richard 
is an instructor in the Air Corps and 
is stationed in Florida. 

I have walked in the rain alone. I 
have climbed Blue Hill, and listened 
to the concerts on the esplanade. I have 
knitted sweaters and taught first-aid 
classes, and prayed—how I have prayed. 
\nd,.of course, there are all my children 
at the hospital—my future fliers—and the 
girls they'll leave behind them at some 
future date. But the girls can take it, 
Jerry, they can take it, if only they have 
something to remember like, “I love 
you. Will you wait for me?” 


The fire had died down. The room 
was dark and chilly. There was the sound 
of a door closing, and then Richard was 
standing in the doorway. 

“I found him, Irene,” he said. 

My lips moved, but no words came. 


“He’s at Boston City Hospital,” 

“Oh, Richard—” 

“Yes, he had a crash. He’s been in a 
hospital in England for months. They 
had practically given him ‘up, but—well, 
they sent him here to have an operation. 
There’s this specialist—here in Boston—” 

“Dr. Pratt?” 

“Yes, Pratt. He—it’s his leg, Irene. 
They may have—they think they may 
have to—amputate.” 

“And then?” I could just whisper. 

“Well, it’s a long chance. He may not 
be able to—to stand it, you know. But 
there is a chance, Irene. Don’t look like 
that. There is a chance.” 

“Take me to him, Richard, please.” 

“Of course, dear. Tomorrow.” 

There is a blank in my memory here. 
I know Richard took me to the hospital, 
but of the ride there, my mind has re- 
tained nothing. One moment I seemed 
to be begging him to take me, and the 
next looking into Jerry’s burning eyes. 

I must have spoken, but I don’t know 
what I said. He was holding my hands 
in his and saying, “Irene, darling, you're 
looking lovely.” Just a thread of a voice. 

“Thank you, Jerry.” . . . Oh, my dear, 
my dear, how awful you look. . . 

“Did you get the Messerschmitt I sent 
you?” 

“No, did you send me one, darling? 


You wrote me notes, silly little notes 
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The censor, I suppose. So sweet of yoy 
to think of it, though.” 

“Think nothing of it—just something 
I picked up. By the way, those English 
girls went—for me in a big way.” 

_ “Did they, darling?” If you keep laugh, 
ing, you won't cry. 

“What is this—charm—I have fo 
women?” 

“Jerry, you idiot!” . . . Oh, Jerry, why 
do we try to be gay? 

“I told them I was—being true toa 
red-headed girl—in Boston.” 

“Oh, Jerry, did you?” ~ 

“Of course. Do you know, Irene, | 
was—afraid—afraid you might be in 
North Africa or—or somewhere—” 

“I did think of it, Jerry, but Dr. Stan. 
ley talked me out of it. He said the 
children seemed to be my forte.” 

“That's the girl—remember—what | 
told you. The fliers. Do—a good job on 
them—won’t you?” 

“Tl try,” I said. 

He said, “Oh—oh, here’s my jailer.” 
And the nurse was opening the door. 

Panic rose in my breast. My fingers 
clung to his. I could see Richard com- 
ing along the corridor and his face was 
very grave. He spoke to the nurse and 
she turned to answer him, closing the 
door again as she did so. - 

I leaned to kiss Jerry. His thin hands 
held my face between them and he wasn't 
smiling now. He wasn’t trying to be gay. 

He whispered, “It’s always been you, 
Irene. There was never anyone else—but 
I didn’t want to—tell you before I went 
away. I—was—afraid it might be—like 
this, you know.” 

“Oh, Jerry, Jerry, my darling.” I sank 
to my knees beside the bed and laid my 
cheek against his. 

. I think I knew then that it was the 
end. ' 

Richard led me from the room. | 
walked unseeingly down the corridot.. 

Richard said, “Steady,” and I said, “I 
am steady.” 

And then everything was black and 
Richard caught me as I fell. 


It’s April again in Boston. There are 
vegetables growing on the Common and 
the State House dome is dull and drab. 
There's a thick sprinkling of uniforms 
on Tremont Street among the Easter 
hats. At night the city is like a flag at 
half mast. 

Some day soon we'll light the city once 
more. We'll put it back at full mast. 
And the State House dome will be gold 
again. 

And the planes that are flown by my 
future fliers here at the hospital won't 
be symbols of death. They'll be symbols 
of life. And the pilots will fly back to 
walk in the rain with the girls they love. 

Because of men like my Jerry. - 
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Return of an Exile 


IS Excellency, Bishop Cuthbert 
H O'Gara, C.P., recently returned to 
China and has rejoined his beleagured 
Missionaries in Hunan, deep in the in- 
terior of that country. During his stay 
in America, while recuperating from the 
effects of imprisonment in a Japanese 
internment camp at Hong Kong, Bishop 
O’Gara became well known in _ the 
United States and Canada through his 
preaching and lecturing on the. Chinese 
Missions. Many had the privilege of 
meeting this scholarly and cultured mis- 
sion leader, yet very little of his thrilling 
and exciting life appeared in the mild 
accents and gentle bearing which dis- 
tinguished him. However, very few 
Bishops, even missionary Bishops, can 
match the career of this Passionist prel- 
ate. In China he earned the title of the 
“Stretcher Bearer Bishop” and the ac- 
counts of his capture, sentence of execu- 
tion, reprieve, imprisonment, and re- 
lease by the Japanese are among the 
most fascinating pages of mission litera- 
ture. 

Bishop O'Gara now finds himself back 
in the familiar scenes of his mission dis- 
trict. One can imagine the contrast 
which strikes the traveler who leaves all 
that is contained in a free and peaceful 
country like ours and in a few short days 
drops down into the inferno of war on 
the other side of the world and that in 
the almost medieval atmosphere of in- 
terior China. Even an old China hand, 
a mission Bishop, ~cannot but feel the 
drastic change. 

It is a far cry from the streamlined 
ease in which one can reach any part of 
America to the slow, aggravating foot-by- 
foot journeying by means of mule, 
sampan, and sedan chair. Even where 
unupholstered busses hurtle around 
sharp mountain curves and bump mad- 
deningly over rough roads, the physical 
wear and tear is appalling. Heatless 
dwellings with mud floors are terribly 
chilling to the heat-nurtured American. 
Wayside inns which are positive centers 
of insect life and where rooting pigs 
very often nuzzle sleeping wayfarers 
afford nightmares for the soundest slum- 
berers. Water for all purposes is drawn 
from wells or the nearest river and sew- 
age disposed of with little trouble 
through the simple expedient of digging 
a ditch. And over all is the infernal din, 
the almost ceaseless clanging of myriad 
sounds, the shrill vociferousness resound- 
ing everywhere, which might be music 
to the Chinese ear but nerve racking to 


the foreigner. And there is the strange 
calm of evening sinking into the deadly 
silence of a Chinese night, which beats 
in on one with frightening intensity. 

Yet it cannot be gainsaid that China 
possesses a glamour and a charm all of its 
own, a flavor and a mellowness witich 
age alone is able to create. The Chinese 
as a race are conscious of a culture and a 
civilization so ancient that it cannot be 
challenged but often belied by individ- 
uals like the uncouth mountain bandit 
or the semi-savage hill tribesman. They 
possess a grace of action and an elegance 
of speech which makes, by comparison, 
the brusque mannerisms of Americans 
seem tinged with barbarism. And anyone 
who has lived among the Chinese long 
enough to absorb the essence of what 
makes China unusually attractive and 
charming, must ever afterward prepare 
to be assailed by a gentle nostalgia, an 
indefinable longing to be amid the 
people of that strange country. 

Set like a keystone in the middle of 
China lies Hunan Province. (See map.) 
It may be said that Hunan is unique in 
a country whose uniqueness remains the 
wonder of the world. Tung Ting Hu, 
the largest lake in China provided 
Hui.an with its name. Hu meaning 
“lake,” and nan meaning “south,” it is 
easy to see that, translated into English, 
Hunan means “South of the Lake,”” just 
as Hu, and peh meaning “north,” when 
combined give the name to the Province 
which is north of Tung Ting Hu, name- 
ly Hupeh. The Lake District is one of 
the most fertile regions of China and is 
commonly known as ‘the “Rice Bowl of 
China.” To the south lie plains domi- 
nated by Changsha, the capital of 
Hunan. Through these flatlands runs 
the now celebrated Canton-Hankow 
Railway which of late became the prize 
in some bitterly contested and bloody 
battles. Away to the west of the Province 
are the mountainous regions, rugged and 
wild, and until a few years ago almost 
cut off from the rest of Hunan. 

Out of Hunan have come great char- 
acters, leaders and educators, soldiers 
and governors, Communists and patriots, 
and last but not least, in fame anyhow, 
famed bandits. And just as the Hunan 
fighters are considered the best produced 


Is a lovely, wild 
land in Central China, a Bishop 
has come back to his flock 
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in China and have figured in many bat- 
tles during the present war, it is not 
strange that the bandits of Hunan are 
famous through the country. 

Hunan has always been known for 
its individualistic and independent na- 
ture. When the Manchu Emperor de- 
creed that the queue be worn as a mark 
of subjection, most of the Chinese quick- 
ly adopted it. But not the Hunanese. 
They coolly refused to wear such a sym- 
bol of servitude. And when the Emperor 
began to enforce compliance by means 
of the sword, the Hunanese accepted the 
wearing of the queue as the lesser of two 
evils but retained their spirit of inde- 
pendence by wrapping the queue around 
the head and then hiding it from sight 
with a turban. To this day. the turban 
distinguishes the Hunan coolie and boat- 
man and is rarely seen outside the 
boundaries of that province. When all of 
China feared the might of foreign power 
Hunan was not intimidated. It was the 
last province to open its door to the 
foreigner or to accept persons, customs, 
or conveniences of foreign source. Its key 
position has given it a balancing role in 
history. Who controls Hunan, controls 
all of China. 


HE northwestern portion of Hunan, 
comprising the Mission Diocese or 
Vicariate of Yiianling under Bishop 
O’Gara’s spiritual jurisdiction, covers an 
area of some 16,000 square miles. It is 
rugged, mountainous country. Yet hid- 
den behind those mountain barriers lies 
the most beautiful terrain on earth. 
Italy could point with pride to lovely 
Naples and say, “See Naples and die!” 
The Hawaiians say the same about their 
matchless Pali. Japan was content to 
possess the beauty which her old artistic 
genius poured into Nikko. But this 
writer must differ. He has been around, 
with an eye to the beauty spots of the 
world. It is perhaps because he first drew 
breath close to the legendary source of 
beauty, the Lakes of Killarney. As a boy 
he lived amid the grandeur of the Himi- 
layas and often gazed down into the 
famed Valley of Kashmir. He has seen 
the haunting vision of Durham Cathe- 
dral rising out of the mists of the north 
of England and felt the glow of content- 
ment which accompanies the setting of 
the blood-red sun into the vast waters of 
the Pacific off the Palos Verdes of South- 
ern California. The coral lagoons, the 
deep blue of the ocean, a sail or two on 
the indigo waste, gulls wheeling in an 
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aqure sky, as seen from the Pali of Oahu 
‘_that is a picture. Or who could ever 
forget the first sight of Hong Kong on a 
dear night, with its terraced lights reach- 
ing up to the stars. Nikko? One walks in 

bound wonder through Nikko’s 
beauty until lost in the lofty solitude of 
Tokugawa’s tomb. The shogun lies alone 
in his grandeur as befitting one who was 
alone in-his greatness. The vast stillness 
of that mountain sepulchre is broken 
only by the tread of devout pilgrims, 


the ceaseless requiem of the sighing 


qyptomerias, the soft dripping of count- 
less springs, the song of the falling rain. 

But the natural beauty of northwest 
Hunan is something else. It is vibrant 
and thrilling, changing and yet change- 
less. There somehow the sky seems more 
blue, the hills greener. Streams purl from 
hidden springs crystal clear but to hurl 
themselves in roaring zest and joyful 
abandon through mountain gorges and 
over precipitous cliffs. Mountains and 
valleys are dotted with picturesque vil- 
lages with picturesque names that have 
sprung up in ages past through the rich 
bosom of eternal felicity. The beauty of 
Hunan is not a fragile beauty. It is 
strong and possessing. There nature runs 
the entire gamut of her capricious moods. 
Today gentle, solicitous, and maternal. 
Tomorrow wild and unheeding and 
painfully unrelenting. 

Bishop O’Gara has returned to the 
strong, fascinating scenes which he has 
come to love in the mountains of Hu- 
nan. Years ago as a young missionary 
priest he was among the first white men 
to view the compelling grandeur of that 
hidden and isolated region. From ex- 
perience he has found that it takes a 
tugged soul to live and work in so 
tugged a locality. There was a price he 
had to pay as every missionary before or 
after him. Lairs of brigands were hidden 
in those mountains. The strange white 
men were easy prey. This very month 
marks the anniversary on which three 
young Passionist missionaries were tragi- 
cally done to death. As wild and fearless 


- as their native mountains were the Miao 


tribesmen who inhabited the region. 
These aborigines looked with distrust 
and unfriendliness on the Chinese, since 
even after two or three thousand years 
of occupation by the Chinese, the Sons 
of Han still had no business in the place. 

ese Miao speak their own ancient 
tongue, and while of an Oriental cast of 
feature, they remind the American mis- 
sionaries of the Red Indian by reason of 
their color and stature. 

The hidden squalor of towns and 
villages bred dangerous germs, the 
source of fearsome epidemics. The burn- 
ing heats of summer proved enervating 
‘to American constitutions. Streams and 
rivers had ugly seasons of rampage and 
destruction. Famine often reared its 








Lo, the Poor » A Red Indian of considerable culture was engaged 


Indian! 


you like our city?” 


“Very well, thank you,” replied the Red In- 
dian; “how do you like our country?” 


to play a part in a Hollywood film. 

One day, as he was standing with a fellow Indian, 
both of them dressed in traditional Indian garb, 
a film star approached with the idea of showing 
a little consideration for “the poor savage.” 

“Well,” he asked condescendingly, “how do 








gaunt head. Bandits fed like leeches on 
the people. In later years Communist 
hordes pillaged, destroyed, and killed. 
And _nature’s untouched loveliness 
looked down on scenes of desolation and 
horror which the untamed spirit of man 
had wrought. 

The Bishop and his missionaries paid 
the price that was demanded. Their 
problems confined their work to the 
people who lived in the isolated regions 
of northwest Hunan. It was war that 
broke open their closed-in efforts, just 
as it was war which broke into the un- 
touched valleys and hills of that hinter- 
land. Men could destroy themselves and 
others in fruitless civil war. Disease 
decimated whole populations. Robbery 
and rapine made sorrowful many a har- 
rowed soul. But only war in all its mod- 
ern fury could wipe out overnight the 
mellowed worth of the centuries and the 
hallowed sites of an ancient kingdom. 
Only war could send shattering ruin 
even into the very mountains which for 
ages had proved to be invincible bar- 
riers against every foe. 


HE story of how Bishop O’Gara 
marshaled his mission personnel 
and resources to bring assistance and 
succor to the afflicted victims of war in 
the district under his care is too well 
known to bear repeating here. He has 
now returned to resume the direction of 
those efforts. Yet a certain trepidation 
must accompany him. His mission lies on 
the actual frontier between Free and Oc- 
cupied China. At the borders of his dis- 
trict are encamped powerful Japanese 
armies. The menace of that proximity 
he, perhaps, can appreciate better than 
anyone else, since he knows what it 
means to fall into the hands of the Nip- 
ponese and suffer internment. The sear- 
ing memories of those days and hours 
and weeks and months which he spent 
in the prison camp of Hong Kong must 
inevitably impel him to safeguard those 
missionaries who labor so close to the 
lines of the enemy, an enemy both of 

China and of God. 
It is inspiring to realize the courageous 


faith and optimism with which this mis- 
sion leader has returned to his people. 
He knows that Japan’s days of conquest 
are numbered. Eventually peace shall 
return to stricken China and to his 
mountain region of Hunan. He has lived 
among his Chinese people long enough 
to have confidence in their remarkable 
and invincible capacity to overcome and 
survive the greatest of calamities. He 
looks forward to the day when a new 
China will rise triumphant from the 
ashes and ruins of the present holocaust. 
In his own region he has already seen 
the accelerated opening up of a hitherto 
completely isolated spot. Bus and truck 
roads have replaced the ancient moun- 
tain trails and river routes. Telegraph 
and telephone have breught northwest 
Hunan into daily acquaintance with out- 
side happenings. Electric lights and 
power machinery give its larger towns 
quite a modern appearance. Schools and 
colleges which sought safety and scholas- 
tic quiet in those mountain recessess are 
to remain there. 

Bishop O’Gara and his Passionist mis- 
sionaries are confronting and solving the 
staggeming mission problems in the midst 
of war in a manner quite worthy of the 
best traditions of the age-old, invincible 
Catholic Church. In the words of a great 
Chinese leader they “have kept their 
banners flying. Their life of self-denial 
and inner discipline has proved to be 
a source of inspiring courage to all those 
they serve and with whom they suffer.” 

Indeed a “leader to his people,” 
Bishop O'Gara envisions a great future 
for China and the Church. As he himself 
said in one of his mission lectures, “The 
indomitability of the Chinese, that 
spiritual, intangible something which is 
their inestimable possession and which 
seems destined to abide with them to the 
end—this indomitability, reanimated, 
sustained, fortified by that invincible 
spirit of the missionaries which is born 
in them of the gift of immortality prom- 
ised by Christ to His Visible Church, is 
the positive guarantee of that predomi- 
nant place which China shall hold in 
the years to come.” 


ITEMS HUMOROUS OR UNUSUAL 
ON MATTERS OF GREAT 
OR LITTLE MOMENT 
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Visitors te America 


>» Leonarp Lyons recalls anecdotes of famous people in an 
article he titled “They Told Me.” Two follow; one of ex- 
King Carol II of Rumania, and one of Lord Vansittart. From 
“This Week”: 


There are many who would challenge Carol's assertion 
that he earnestly tried to make his reign secure by benevolent 
administration. Once, however, he did assemble twelve of 
the brightest young men in Rumania and sent them abroad for 
training in government posts. Six of these bright young men 
were sent to England and six to America. The six who went 


to England were smart, studied diligently, and returned to ~ 


become able administrators in Bucharest. “Ah, but the six 
who went to America were even smarter,” Carol related. 
“They stayed in America!” 

Another visitor to the U.S.—one who didn’t come to stay 
but flew from London to inspect American armaments—was 
Lord Vansittart, one of the few nonmilitary men privileged 
to see the secret Army devices at West Point. Vansittart was 
shown the maps, the laboratories, the radar equipment, the 
chemical warfare equipments, everything. The next morning 
his Lordship took a walk through the West Point grounds, 
alone. He was halted by a guard. 

The British official, who had just learned every American 
military secret, identified himself to the guard, who continued 
to bar his way. “But what’s going on there, that I can’t see?” 
Vansittart asked. The guard informed him. that he was tres- 
passing on the football field, from which all visitors were 
barred. “You see, sir,” said the guard, “we're holding secret 
practice for the Navy game.” 


The Otter 


>» As A Fox is symbol of cunning or an owl the symbol of 
wisdom, so the otter is the symbol of constant play. Alan 
Devoe writes of this in the “American Mercury”: 


Almost from the day an otter opens its eyes, it exuberates. 
The youngsters at the den-site wrestle; play games of tag, cuff 
and nip and disport themselves together by the hour. With 
advancing age there is no diminishing of merriment. The 
grown otters roll and plunge and cavort in the water in end- 
less entertainment. They play with twigs, woodchips, leaves, 
entranced as a small boy with a toy boat in a bathtub. And 
at every opportunity the task of fishing is put aside and the 
otters repair to that astonishing animal playground, their 
otter-slide. 

An otter-slide is on a steeply sloping bank, preferably lead- 
ing to the water’s edge. An otter climbs to the top of the 
bank, turns, and comes scrabbling and tumbling down. A 
route through the grass and moss is cleared. Another otter 
climbs the embankment, slithers down over the same route, 
smoothing it further. In a little time the steep path has be- 
come a chute of smoothly slippery mud. It is a finished slide 
now, and ready for the otters’ glorious amusement. An otter 


takes his place at the top of the slide, pushes himself ina 
vigorous take-off, and—flat on his furry belly, with his forelegs 
folded back—comes whizzing down the slide and plunges with 
a resounding splash into the water. Another otter follows, 
Eager otter succeeds otter, turn by turn, zooming deliriously 
down the slide, scrambling back up the bank to do it all over 
again. The game goes on and on. 


The Winner Is... 


> THE FOLLOWING TRUE sTORY appeared many places in print 
during last month. In case you missed it: 


We think the best !augh of last week’s true stories was the 


. one about the sergeant who happened into the Hebrew USO 


canteen at Temple Emanuel, Denver, Col. Seeing the 700 
Jewish service men and women writing their names on slips 
of paper and dropping them into a box, the sergeant did 
likewise. Not long after he had done so an announcement 
was made by the rabbi. 

“The winner of today’s free telephone call to his home 
is—” and the rabbi looked more closely at the paper—‘‘is Sgt. 
John Francis Patrick O'Connell of Newport, R. I.” 


Magic Lantern Days 


> IN AN ARTICLE in “The Catholic World” entitled “It Pays 
to Talk,” Commander Arthur Stanley Riggs, now on duty in 
Washington in the office of Censorship, reminisces about the 
days when he gave lectures illustrated with projection-lantem 
slides. The following incident happened in Des Moines: 


The Women’s Club had invited the upper grade school 
children from all over town to be its guests, and every seat 
in the big edifice was taken by eager, interested, and fat 
from disciplined youngsters. At the last minute the electrician 
who was.to operate the lantern for me proved too helplessly 
drunk to work. After some frantic scurrying around, with no 
professional to be had, a schoolboy was found who said he 
had operated before and would enjoy doing it again. A short 
quiz convinced me that he could, but with considerable mis 
givings I entrusted him with the naked and highly dangerous 
arc. In those days safety devices were few, so the carbons 
were completely unguarded. They took current direct from 
the city’s power transmission lines at 220 volts and six and 
one-half amperes—the lethal charge used for the electrocution 
of criminals. 

We had been running beautifully for about half an hour 
when the arch began to misbehave and shadow each picture 
heavily. Watching anxiously as I talked, I saw the boy opera 
tor take a pair of pliers in his bare hand. Before I realized 
what he meant to do, he touched the upper carbon. A flash 
of vivid blue lightning, a muffled explosion, the lights went 
off, and I saw the boy drop like a stone. I knew he was dead, 
and I feared that short circuit would set the gallery on fire, 
block the only exits, and trap hundreds gf milling persons in 
a horrible disaster. Forcing geniality, I called out as casually 
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as I could: “Keep your seats, please. A part of the lantern has 
broken down. I'll go up to help the operator fix it, and we 
will go on in just a minute.” 

Talking steadily about the last picture as I walked sedately 
down the aisle while the audience stared and some children 
giggled, I managed to hold the crowd by a thread until I 
reached the gallery. The boy had taken enough current to 
kill a team of oxen, but as I hurried toward him, he got 
groggily to his feet. The steel nose of the pliers was melted 
half away. Across the lad’s palm ran a fearful diagonal burn. 
And that was all. His rubber-heeled shoes had saved him 
from the perfect contact that would have meant his death. I 
remember filling out the lecture, operating the lantern myself 
and making some sort of silly joke about staying up there in 
the gallery instead of returning to face the house. But I can- 
not remember anything else about that afternoon. I don’t 
want to. : 


Subway Alumni 


> IN HIs SPORTS COLUMN in the “New York Times” Arthur 
Daley writes of Notre Dame rooters and gives the following 
illustration of the extraordinary loyalty and enthusiasm of 
the fans: 


Somehow or other this brings to mind the tale of the old 
Irish grandmother who once brought her grandson to an 
Army-Notre Dame football game. Granny had never before 
seen a girdiron engagement, not that that disturbed her. 
From the beginning, she cheered heartily for the Fighting 
Irish. 

But grandson must have gotten his signals crossed at one 
point in the fray. To the eternal dismay of grandmother, an 
Army back deftly caught a pass and registered a touchdown. 
Forgetting himself slightly, the boy yelled: “Yippee for 
Army!” 

Granny fetched him a prompt clout across the ears. “Shame 
on ye, lad, cheerin’ for Army.” She glared at the traitorous 
grandson and added in incredulous tones: “And ye an altar 
bhoy!” 

They are all kinds and all types, that subway alumni. But 
no other school can match them for rabid enthusiasm or in- 
tense loyalty. 


Bug-Killers 


> A SUFFICIENTLY UNWASHED CITIZEN may pasture more than 
10,000 lice at one time. Insects can annoy, harass, and de- 
stroy human beings—especially in wartime. In an article in 
“Harpers” Gove Hambridge tells of man’s new weapons 
against bugs: 


Most spectacular of these weapons, of course, is DDT— 
dichloro-diphenyltrichloroethane, or more accurately, 2,2 bis- 
{parachloro-phenyl) 1,1,1-trichloroethane—which really isn’t 
new at all... . 

When entomologists in the United States got hold of it 
in 1942 and began detailed tests they soon realized that they 
had the most remarkable bug-killer ever discovered. They are 
now beginning to worry lest it may be a little too effective 
for comfort. For it is capable of blotting out insect life so 
completely throughout large areas that it may upset the 
whole balance of nature. ; 

The most dramatic—and perhaps frightening—demonstra- 
tion of DDT’s lethal power was staged on Saipan. Swarms 
of flies, mosquitoes, and other insects there were waiting to 
cause suffering and illness among our invading troops from 
the time they hit the beaches. The Navy’s remedy was simple 
and drastic. Low-flying planes sprayed DDT over the island 
from end to end. The result was almost complete extermina- 
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tion of all the bugs. This was a godsend for the fighting men, 
of course. But what will happen to farmers after such a 
thorough operation, when there are no insects to carry the 
pollen for their crops? . . . 

Because DDT will not dissolve in water (though it will in 
most organic solvents, such as alcohol and kerosene) it is hard 
to wash away; and it does.not evaporate readily. 

This means that when it is sprayed on a wall indoors it 
will kill any fly that lights on that wall for as long as three 
months afterward. On an outdoor wall exposed to the 
weather, it will be effective for as many weeks. A blanket 
treated with DDT can be laundered five or six times or dry- 
cleaned three times ,and still remain toxic to moths. A treated 
mattress will be deadly to bedbugs for nine months or more. 
No other insecticide has this staying power. The effectiveness 
of the pyrethrum used in ordinary household sprays, for ex- 
ample, lasts only a couple of days. 


Those Navy Blues 


> Tue Navy is wrapped in Tradition with a capital T. Just 
consider the familiar bluejacket’s dress uniform. Follows an 
account of a young sailor's endeavor to find out the answers 
from an old petty officer. By W. S. B. Tate in the “Atlantic 
Monthly”: 


The jumper, he told me, was originally provided with a 
leather collar to protect it from the oily pigtail affected by 
Jack Tar of yore. Running my fingers reflectively through my 
own close-cropped thatch, I nodded my informant encourage- 
ment. 

The hat, he said, was made flat so that it would not be 
knocked off its wearer’s head by the dangerously swinging 
booms and gaffs of the days of sail. With a quick sideways 
glance at a sleek new destroyer riding at anchor in the Bay, 
I muttered for him to continue. 

He told me that the uniform was designed to give its 
wearer full freedom of movement in the performance of his 
duties aboard ship, as well as quick access to his limbs should 
he fall overboard. 

With voice cracking somewhat hysterically, I brought the 
old fellow up short. Why was it, I challenged him, that for 
a broad-shouldered, normal-waisted man to get in and out of 
a reasonably fitting jumper required all of his own wriggling 
exertions plus the zealous administrations of at least two 
shipmates? And, I snapped, how come a man, if he cared to 
wear pants that fit, must sacrifice his eternal, privilege, his 
natural right, of sitting down in comfort and without fear? 
Speaking of pants, I snarled, since when had thirteen buttons 
(one for each of the original colonies) replaced the zipper 
sin ease and speed of operation? And besides—I screamed this 
last reproach at his rapidly retreating back—who ever heard 
of bluejackets wearing their dress uniforms at sea in time 
of war? 

Obviously I should get no satisfaction from Navy sources; 
I must conduct my own research. Surrounding myself with 
books, I set to work. 

I learned that the whole ensemble is patterned after the 
uniform of the British sailor; that the triple stripes on the 
collar and cuffs of the jumper commemorate the three great 
English naval battles—the Defeat of the Spanish Armada 
(1588), the Battle of the Nile (1798), and Trafalgar (1805); 
and that the black neckerchief is worn in mourning for Eng- 
land’s inspiring naval hero, Lord Nelson (1758-1805). 

How nice, I thought; how simply dandy. The English are 
a splendid people. I admire them and their traditions im- 
mensely—I really do. I recall being thrilled by the historic 
accounts of those three magnificent victories. And I have only 
pleasant thought for Lord Nelson. 

But.°..... 
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A Negro battery getting meteorological information prior to firing 


He ready are we to. 


effect at home that democ- 
racy so many have shed their 
blood to win? 


HERE is one question which few 

people are willing to discuss in con- 
nection with the war. It was ruled out 
at the conversations held at Dumbarton 
Oaks. It is ruled out in great measure 
from polite society. It is disquieting, dis- 
turbing, and is one issue that raises a 
host of kindred questions. Nevertheless 
it cannot be avoided. Wnexorably our 
country must come to fax the problem: 
what will be the effect of the war upon 
the Negro, and the effect of the Negro’s 
participation in the war upon our coun- 
try at large? And again, a variant of 
the preceding and a consequence of the 
same, what will be the position of the 
Negro in this country after the war, and 
what are we now doing about it? 

Many alibis and excuses are used to 
avoid any talk on this matter. The old 
one that “the time is not ripe” sounds 
now utterly empty and meaningless, for 
the time is not only ripe but overripe, 
and we are hastily forced to consider 
issues which should have been manfully 
faced in the light of our Christian prin- 
ciples and Catholic teachings long ago. 

Some try to avoid the issue by saying 
that the race problem is “so compli- 
cated,” and they have the vague idea 
that if a complicated question is let 
drift, somehow or other it will unravel 
itself, and it will all be so simple once 
you and I are dead. But this again is 
a fallacy, for there is no complexity in 


the race problem as such. The principles 
of justice and charity between racial 
groups are clear and simple. They are 
laid down in the Gospel; they are con- 
firmed by St. Paul and the other Apos- 
tles in the Holy Scriptures; they are 
proclaimed repeatedly by the Popes and 
illustrated by the theologians and 
scholars of the Church. There is nothing 
complex. in treating each man and each 
woman for what they are under God, 
neither more nor less. There is*nothing” 
complex in believing that all men are 
created equal in the essential attributes 
of our human nature, however they may 
differ in accidental fortunes and charac- 
teristics. For there is nothing complex 
in the simple, truths that Christ died for 
all men, that there is one gate to salva- 
tion for all mankind, that the love of the 
Sacred Heart stretches out without dis- 
tinction of color or race or nationality 
to all persons of the human race. 

No, this alibi,»like a hundred others, 
is meaningless. Nor can we escape by 
saying that we are concerned only with 
spiritual issues and that things that 
concern man’s civic condition do not 
affect us as Catholics. True it is that our 
Faith is one thing and civic interests 


“ which have merely temporal welfare as 
their goal are another. But questions of - 


justice, of racial equality, of employ- 
ment, of education and ordinary civic 
rights affect the welfare of families, of 
Christian families. They affect the 
morals of children, the responsibility of 
parents, the education of the young, 
and, in short, the very conditions for 
supernatural life and for the practice of 
religion and salvation for millions of 
people. And so we cannot flatter ourselves 
by any form of conduct unless it will 
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hold up before the keen scrutiny of Our 

Saviour, Who asks of us whether we love 

our neighbor in truth and justice. 
How urgent is this matter may be 


“illustrated from a single instance. Here 


are the words spoken on December 8, 
1944, by an eminent leader, a man of 
unquestioned patriotism, sound Amer- 
icanism, and personal integrity who 
wins the hundred-per-cent respect of all 
who come in contact with him, an up 
standing leader of his race, A. Philip 
Randolph, President, Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters, A.F.L. 

“Today, the question of color and 
race is the great. historical social ‘issue 
of these times. It is so because of many 
reasons. First, two-thirds of the people 
of the world are colored. Second, the 
darker races have been raised to a higher - 
level of moral, intellectual, and spiritual 
maturity. Third, the propaganda of the 
Master Race Theory, propounded by 
Nietzsche, Bernhardi, Bismarck, Arthur 
de Gobineau, Houston Chamberlain, 
Madison Grant, Thomas Dixon, and 
others, has had world-wide currency. 
Fourth, the peoples of color are in mo- 
tion. 

“Peoples of color are waging a battle 
of movement against injustice, humilia- 
tion, and insult. This is true in India, 
North Africa, and south of the Sahara 
Desert, the West Indies, where riots have 
raged for bread and rights, and, of 
course, in the United States of America. 
Yes, here too! 

“Colored Americans have had to fight 
for the right to fight and die for Amer- 
ica. When Uncle Sam put his uniform on 
the Negro boys and girls, they were 
promptly put into second-class U.S.A. 
Army colored. This treatment has cut 
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the Negro soldier and the entire race to 
the quick. What is true of the 
Negroes in the Army is largely true of 
the Negroes out of the Army. 

“I know of not a single Negro any- 
where who believes that this war is being 
fought for freedom or democracy or 
human rights of any kind. Negroes be- 
lieve that the results of the war, if not 
its aim, will be the maintenance and 
glorification of white supremacy.” 

Despite the abundant evidences that 
the Negro has made phenomenal pro- 
gress during the present war and has 
made many notable gains—civic, indus- 
trial, economic, and. educational—and 
that race relations in general through- 
out the country have shown marked im- 
provement during the present war, the 
most frequent question heard on every 
hand concerns the effect of the coming 
peace and postwar reconstruction. 

White Americans are asking, “How 
soon do we go back to normal?” while 
the Negro raises the question: “Will 
these gains be held?” Similarly, leaders 
in the field of race relations are con- 
cerned lest the pragress made in interra- 
cial understanding, co-operation, and 
good will be lost with the coming of 
world peace. 

In the first place we must recall that 
this new change and pattern in relations 
between the races had its beginning five 
years ago coincident with our National 
Defense Program. During the last three 
years that have marked our all-out war 
effort it was sustained and enlarged by 
the manpower shortage and by the de- 
mands for vast production unheard of 
in our history. The Negro may thank 
the manpower shortage for a great deal 
of the progress made in the field of 
employment. Yet it must not be forgot- 
ten that since World War I the Negro 


has made phenomenal progress in educa- 
tion. Since 1920 nearly 100,000 more 
Negroes have graduated from colleges, 
North and South. Hundreds of thous- 
ands of Negroes have graduated from 
high schools. At the same time consider- 
able progress has been made in social 
and economic gains by progressive legis- 
lation, enlightened judicial decisions, to 
say nothing of ‘the slow but constant 
progress in the field of interracial co- 
operation. 

When the nation turned to the reser- 
voir of Negro workers for skilled and 
unskilled jobs, hundreds of thousands 
ot Negroes were ready, able, and anx- 
ious to accept the new experience and 
the opportunity that had never been 
theirs. 


S a result, after the war there will 

be many thousands of Negroes who 

will have had employment experience in 

industries, skills, and places where Ne- 

groes never have been employed. Simi- 

larly, thousands of employers and _per- 

sonnel managers have found that 

Negroes could and do qualify for skills 

and jobs for which they had always been 
regarded as unqualified. 

“In a recent National Urban League 
survey of 250 essential and strategically 
located manufacturing plants, it was 
found that Negroes were holding such 
jobs as personnel managers, employment 
counselors, aeronautical engineers, job 
analysts, tool designers, methods engi- 
neers, medical directors, and industrial 
nurses. The survey revealed, in addition, 
the extraordinary fact that Negro men 
and women were employed in an ap- 
preciable number of professional, tech- 
nical, supervisory, and clerical occupa- 
tions in a little less than 100 of the 250 
plants reporting. In two of these plants, 
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Negroes held management positions. In- 
dustry is slowly but surely recognizing, 
from the shop and factory experiences 
with Negro workers, that it is good busi- 
ness to use skills—Negro or white. An 
ever-increasing number of labor leaders, 
and rank-and-file members, are constant- 
ly demanding job equality based on 
merit and not skin color.” (Guichard 
Parris, Field Secretary, Department of 
Industrial Relations, National Urban 
League.) 

Hundreds of thousands of white 
workers in factories, war plants, stores, 
and offices have known Negroes as their 
fellow workers and have found that such 
association could be and was not only 
tolerable, but «satisfactory. This associa- 
tion, against which white workers pro- 
tested and even went on strike, began 
with much mutual suspicion on the part 
of both racial groups, and yet the years 
of experience have generally demon- 
strated that good relations could exist 
and have existed. 

Similarly, Negroes have been inte- 
grated into the ranks of organized labor 
to an extent hardly anticipated five 
years ago. Today, more labor unions ac 
cept and gladly enroll Negro members. 
and Negro workers are becoming, for 
the first time in any large degree, inter- 
ested in the cause of organized labor and 
the solidarity of all labor. 

- On December 19 of last year in two 
unanimous decisions, the Supreme Court 
of the United States reversed lower court 
rulings and held that Negro employees 
on American railroads are protected by 
the Railway Labor Act against manage- 
ment-labor pacts seeking to drive them 
out of their jobs or deny them promo- 
tions. Again on January 2, 1945, the 
California State Supreme Court unani- 
mously ruled that a labor union must 
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At U.S. Federal shipyard a photographer, an army veteran, a mer- 
chant mariner, a farmer, and a city employee line up as trainees 
at the welding school. Left: First Negro pilots getting their wings 
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admit Negroes to full membership or 
not try to enforce a closed-shop agree- 
ment. The case in question arose out of 
the refusal of Local .6 of the Boiler 
Makers Union A.F.L. to admit Negroes, 
insisting instead that they join a Negro 
auxiliary. San Francisco labor lawyers 
believed that the judge’s decision in this 
case may be the most significant handed 
down by the California Supreme Court 
in more than thirty years. These are all 
to the credit of our gains for the Negro 
in the field of organized labor. Never- 
theless, the Negro knows, and all inter- 
csted in the interracial cause recognize, 
that in any wave of unemployment the 
Negro, the last to be hired, is invariably 
the first to be fired. ~ 

\nother side to the story-of racial 
pragress is the pattern of Negro ad- 
vances in the war effort, namely, in the 
armed forces—the Army, the Navy, and 
the Air Force. In this war we have seen 
the Navy abandon its policy of exclud- 
ing Negroes on warships except as mess 
boys. In the Army more Negroes have 
been recruited in great numbers (over 
100,000 are serving overseas), not only in 
the labor battalions but also in the in- 
fantry, artillery, ordnance, engineers, 
etc. Again, the Air Force has recruited 
Negroes as noncoms, officers, and pilots. 
his is a complete turnabout. Five years 
ago the Air personnel considered that 
pilots, bombardiers, aerial gunners, and 
officers must be white men only. More 
and more Negroes are trained for all 
the tasks of aviation. 

Particularly important has been the 
experience in this war of white men and 
Negroes fighting and suffering together, 
enduring new climates together, ex- 
periencing a new kind of warfare to- 
gether. In the beginning we observed 
many clashes in army camps between 
white and colored enlisted men. Some of 
these were serious. But with the passing 
of time and with experience, training, 
working and fighting together, and on 
the battlefront with white and Negro 
sharing the same sacrifice and the com- 
mon danger, they have fought with the 
spirit of one for all and all for one. 

From the pages of the Negro press 
and the daily press we read of instances 
of improved understanding between 


white and Negro fighters. The Stars and 
Stripes, the great Army paper, has car- 
ried innumerable stories and many ex- 
cellent editorials. indicating that phe- 
nomenal progress has been made in race 
relations in areas where whites and 
blacks are fighting and sacrificing to- 
gether, and that there can be no ques- 
tion but that new and improved atti- 
tudes will be found among the returning 
veterans, white and Negro; it is not too 
much to say that interracial understand- 
ing has made better progress on the 
fighting front than on the home front. 

Why, then, are persons who are famil- 
iar with the interracial situation dis- 
turbed at the possibilities of the future? 
The answer is that the progress that has 
been made in this immediate past is a 
warning in itself of. what may happen if 
and when the returning Negro service- 
men face a very different type of world 
from that which they have been experi- 
encing these last few years. 

Utterly contrary to essential Catholic 
doctrines is the idea that the Negro is 
inherently, essentially, and permanently 
inferior, and therefore should be re- 
stricted to an inferior status in citizen- 
ship and denied the opportunity and 
the full measure of social justice. With 
his progress artificially arrested and his 
efforts of advancement cruelly thwarted 
—this is the crux of the matter: have we 
learned as a result of this experience? 
Will our condemnation of Nazi racism 
and our espousal of the cause of democ- 
racy for all peoples hold over in the days 
of reconstruction on the home front? 

The mail that pours in from Negro 
servicemen in distant scenes tells that 
they are already speculating and wonder- 
ing. They are asking one another, “Do 
you suppose that after we are back home 
again we will have to face segregation 
and meet up with old Jim Crow?” Both 
the white and Negro veteran will return 
to find many changes in the matter of 
jobs and location of groups. A period 
of adjustment is going to be necessary 
when the veterans return. 

The Negro’s war experience has been 
inspiring, but at the same time, as was 
indicated in the words of A. Philip Ran- 
dolph which we have quoted, it has had 
its bitter disillusionments. Segregation 





The “Correct” Answer 


> Horace Greeley always insisted that the 
word “news” was plurakt. Out of town on a 
business trip, he once wired to his paper: 

“Are there any news?” 

The reply came back by wire: 

“Not a new.” 





THE + SIGN 


based on race and color, though it has 
met with many modifications, is still the 
policy of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments. As Elmer A. Carter, former Edi- 
tor of Opportunity magazine, put it in 
a letter of January 5, 1945, in the New 
York Herald Tribune: 

“This policy entails a tremendous 
waste of men and money... . The tacit 
assumption of racial inferiority implied 
by this policy is the source of endless 
trouble and confusion which the daily 
press of England has frequently noted 
with some rather harsh criticisms of the 
American practice. More than that, it 
has created situations which would 
border on the ridiculous if their implica- 
tions were not so tragic. 

“For example, Negro physicians and 
surgeons were kept inactive in a pool in 
North Africa for months because there 
were no Negro wounded for them to at- 
tend, although the Surgeon General was 
pleading for more _ physicians and 
surgeons. 

“An analysis of the figures published 
by the War Department would reveal 
that an overwhelming majority of Negro 
soldiers are in service and labor units in 
far greater proportions than is true of 
white troops.” 


ITTER resentment was created by 


the humiliation of Negro nurses in . 


the presence of German prisoners, as a 
result of discriminatory orders issued by 
an officer in a prisoner of war camp hos- 
pital. An intense, ever-growing sense of 
resentment is felt by Negroes who are 
forced to adjust themselves to Jim Crow 
customs in Southern communities. | 
know of instances where white soldiers 
were so incensed by the treatment of 
their black companions in arms by local 
conductors or motormen that they pub- 
licly protested and went out of their 
way to show their indignation. 

That today we have a new Negro in 
American life is exemplified by the at- 
titude of the Negro after Pearl Harbor 
as contrasted with the racial policy in 
the last war. In World War I, Negro 
leadership, under the promise of full en- 
joyment of democratic rights after vic- 
tory, voluntarily decided to close ranks 
and to suspend all agitation. 

Immediately after Pearl Harbor, 
Negro leadership and the Negro press 
insisted that this time there should be 
no postponement of efforts to secure 
full rights of citizenship even while 
every effort was made to preserve na- 
tional. unity and to do everything for 


_the war effort in the armed forces and 


on the home front. 

We-must remember that the promise 
America made to the Negro in World 
War I was not kept after the victory was 
secured. Lynchings increased, the” Negro 
was put back in his so-called place. 
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Let there ve no doubt that this time 
the attitude of the Negro veteran will 
not be submissive. He will be patient, 
wlerant, expecting no immediate and 
sartling gains in the areas of interracial 
justice, but determined under no cir- 
cumstances to endure oppression. 

Let me say again that America is deal- 
ing with a new Negro who has been 
proud of the fact that in recent years he 
has been moving steadily away from any 

anent status as a second-class citi- 
zn. He will be hopeful and co-opera- 
tive, but never again as submissive as 
in the past. This is not a question of 
what is pleasing to us, but of a reality 
that cannot be escaped. And time is 
wasted by blaming on agitators a state 
of mind which of itself is due to the 
natural evolution of minority groups in 
our country. Agitators, of whatever vari- 
ety, may seek to exploit such a trend, 
capitalizing upon it in their own inter- 
ests, as the politician race-baiters have 
capitalized: upon race prejudice. But 
they are not the cause of the trend itself. 

The answer to the question: “What 
about the Negro in the postwar world?” 
depends in a major degree upon the 
attitude of white America. The Negro’s 
own morale, his own readinéss and vir- 
tue in making wise use of his opportuni- 
ties, his willingness to conquer an un- 


| reasoning though all too natural bitter- 


ness are naturally a powerful factor. But 
the major part in the answer depends 
upon the extent to which the most pro- 
gressive and intelligent, fair-minded 
whites are prepared to live up to the 
ideals of democracy. 


N public life, business, industry and 

agriculture and professions, in the 
entire civic and political realm, the 
Negro is looking forward to taking an 
ever-increasing share of responsibility. 
Our Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, in his 
Christmas broadcast of last year, placed 
the very essence of good citizenship and 
of true democracy in the willingness of 
the individual citizen to shoulder that 
responsibility and to require it of his 
elected representatives. If we do not 
want the Negro to swell the ranks of the 
prolétarians and become the victim of 
those subversive elements who seek to 
exploit these dispassessed masses, we 
must demand that our nation, as a mat- 
ter of national policy, set itself firmly 
against the pattern of segregation in the 
field of education and in the field of 
public life. Such a pattern is inconsistent 
with our professions as Christians and as 
Catholics. It is of itself a continuing aid 
to prejudice. It is to the honor of God, 
Church, and country and to the common 
good of all that every obstacle be. re- 
moved that prevents any group, class, or 
race of people in our nation from attain- 
ing their full stature as citizens. 











Dear Mother, 


This is something you will see in 
its best light. It’s about a mite of a 
girl that I shall always remember. 

Sunday the cathedral here was 
crowded. Service men of several na- 
tions occupied the chairs, and behind 
these seated soldiers stood 150 GI's 
and two smartly dressed young ladies 
who had come too late for seats. I 
came out of the confessional after an 
hour’s session, and these two caught 
my attention right away. They were 
talking; and it was Communion time. 
Not a whisper but an audible, fast- 
running gabble. 

I turned to the altar. I felt I could 
forget the whole affair in the calm 
that comes with Communion time. 
Suddenly a voice ruffled my medita- 
tion: “Father, may I go to Holy 
Communion in slacks; they are reg- 


ular GI issue to us.” I realized im-. 


mediately that she was a Wac (prob- 
ably a driver) though I couldn’t see 
her face as she was behind me in the 
crowd. “Of course you may,” I said. 

A large number of men of tre- 
mendous proportions went to the 
Communion rail. And in the shadow 
of the giants was a tiny Wac, looking 
smaller than she really was—and 
wearing slacks! 

Joan of Arc dressed like a man, 
but this Wac in the Cathedral 
looked as feminine and modest as 
yourself, Mother. Some big fellow’s 
little sister she was—and doing the 
biggest job in the world, making her- 
self ready to receive God. 

While the communicants were re- 
ceiving, the soldiers in the organ loft 
were singing in sturdy American 
tones, “O Lord, I am not worthy.” 
Then something happened that made 
my heart stand still. Those two chic 
women were tittering at the sight of 


SLACKS 


the winsome little figure near the end 
of the line; the two heads bobbed 
with laughter. The GI’s were aghast. 

The line crept closer to the sanc- 
tuary and I hoped that soon all of 
us would be able to forgive and for- 
get. But just then up front rose a 
colored soldier in British army shorts 
such as our boy scouts wear. He was 
joined by sixty others, probably all 
from French possessions in Africa. 
For the pair of ill-behaved belles, this 
was the final funny touch. They burst 
out in a fit of laughing. 

I plunged through the soldiers near 
me and dug two heavy fingers, in 
most ungentlemanly fashion, into the 
top of a feminine shoulder. Both 
women turned, startled. It was per- 
haps the first correction they had 
ever received in church. They saw 
a determined face, with a finger be- 
fore its mouth, making an attempt to 
whisper in their language: “Silence!” 

They had religion enough to let 
the blood flow into their faces. They 
were generous enough to accept the 
lesson with good grace. They even 
knelt down until the last British uni- 
form was back in its place, and the 
Sacred Host in the Tabernacle. 

The little Wac was lost somewhere 
among her big brothers. I suppose I 
shall never see her again. I ‘tried to 
find my little Joan of Arc as the 
crowd filed out of the Cathedral but 
the pleasure was denied me. Perhaps 
for my bad manners in tapping some- 
one ungraciously on the shoulder. 
But you, Mother, will understand 
and forgive my rudeness. I meant it 
as a mark of respect for the Sacra- 
mental Presence of Our Lord, and as 
a vindication of a gallant little lady 
who certainly had the courage of her 
convictions. 

Capt. DONAL F. FORRESTER, CHAPLAIN 
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Billy Commings hides behind the protecting figure of 
Michael O’Shea in the movie, “Circumstantial Evidence” 


By JERRY COTTER 


Le the Liberal 


Latest in the stream of socially significant peans, HOPE 
FOR THE BEST isn’t important enough to rate more than 
passing acknowledgment of its presence. Dramatically inept 
and typically callow in its argumentation, it failed to arouse 
even the left-wing partisans who were prepared to greet it 
enthusiastically. 

In line with so many recent indications that our self-styled 
“liberals” are a sadly befuddled group, this is an erratic, 
garrulous, and sophomoric plea for “political consciousness.” 


Junior hero of “Circumstantial Evidence,” Billy Commings 
receives a little cheer from Ruth Ford and Lloyd Nolan 


The author, William McCleery of the PM staff, evidently 
cherishes the thought of millions of Americans dashing madly 
about ringing doorbells in the best PAC tradition, the pur. 
pose being to stir up a sense of political responsibility in 
every individual. Perhaps it isn’t such a bad idea. Certainly 
citizenry intelligently aware of its responsibilities would waste 
little time on the drivel and downright dangerous doctrine 
being espoused today in the guise of “liberalism.” 

Of the cast, only Jane Wyatt emerges with any personal 
glory. Though. her role has not been too clearly defined in 
the script, she does manage to strike the sole note of sincerity 
in an otherwise arid production. Franchot Tone, as a homey 
columnist whom Mr. McCleery would transform into a fiery 
crusader, is badly miscast..In the supporting cast, Doro 
Merande and Paul Potter are permitted to shine momentar 
ily, but the sum total of this play’s assets falls far short of the 
standard for sturdy playmaking or healthy political ideology, 


Other New Plays 


Freudian implications permeate the story of ONE MAN 
SHOW, a tense, emotional study of a father’s intensely pos 
sessive love for his daughter. Together they run a small art 
gallery where wealthy dilletantes splurge on canvasses. The 
father is a shrewd businessman and an attractive social figure 
who has never permitted his daughter to secure her opinions 
or bestow her affection elsewhere. The atmosphere is finally 
cleared by a young State Department attaché who would 
marry the daughter and take her off to South America with 
him. As a pathological case history this is absorbing, but as 
entertainment it cannot be recommended despite the bril 
liant work of Constance Cummings, Frank Conroy, John 
Archer, and James Rennie. 


Those who find suspected marital infidelity humorous will 
probably relish Vincent Lawrence’s puerile comedy, THE 
OVERTONS. The vast majority, however, will agree that its 
three acts of libido, liquor, and leers is in decidedly bad taste 
throughout. It is unfortunate that such “ordinarily good 
players as Arlene Francis, Glenda Farrell, Jack Whiting, and 
Walter N. Greaza should see fit to waste their talents on this 
lascivious excursion. 


Victorian London has recently served to pique the interest 
of playwrights and novelists. In delving into its crimes and 
mists, a good majority of them have come up with the it 
famous “Jack the Ripper” as the vortex of their chilling 
narratives. In THE STRANGER, Leslie Reade has given the 
tale a few novel twists, added a group of cockneys, Russian 
revolutionaries, and a wandering pogrom victim suspected of 
being the notorious murderer. Produced by Shepherd Traube 
who staged the highly successful, Angel Street, the play is less 
thrilling and affecting than its component parts would seem 
to indicate. As far as the individual characterizations go, the 
performance and the writing are effective, but the moments 
of suspense are less impressive and compelling than they 
should be. This is a definite drawback for any mystery melo- 


drama, much more one based on the already familiar prow- 


lings of England’s famed mystery killer. 
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Impressive Drama 


Superior screenmaking and splendid entertainment for 
every age group, THE ENCHANTED COTTAGE is a love 
story, beautifully told and intelligently developed. It is bound 
to be included among the best productions of 1945. 

Based on Sir Arthur Wing Pinero’s play, the current script 
has been modernized and efficiently streamlined to fit the 
talents of Dorothy McGuire, Robert Young, and Herbert 
Marshall. Some twenty years ago this same story served as a 
highly successful vehicle for the then popular Richard Bar- 
thelmess and May McAvoy. It presents the picture of a war 
veteran, badly disfigured, who flees from the sympathy and 
pity he encounters at every turn. Gradually he accepts the 
comradeship of a blind musician and a lonely, unattractive 
girl. His friendship with the girl ripens into love and mar- 
riage, and in the first flush of happiness each believes the 
other to be physically beautiful. They survive the eventual 
disillusioning realization, through faith and love, and set out 
to lead normal lives, no longer hindered by their deformities. 

Miss McGuire, who has contributed some expert charac- 
terizations to recent movie history, has never been better. 
Young and Marshall also surpass their previous efforts, while 
Spring Byington, Mildred Natwick, Richard Gaines, and 
Hilary Brooke are excellent aides. This unusual and timely 
study in psychic regeneration, produced with care by Harriett 
Parsons and directed with a sensitive and deft touch by John 
Cromwell, is recommended unreservedly. (RKO-Radio) 


Reviews in Brief 

Sonja Henie has her best screen opportunity to date in 
IT’S A PLEASURE, a sparkling Technicolor production in 
which the emphasis is placed on spectacular ice numbers. 
The story itself is a formula and familiar affair, but the glitter 
and speed of the skating interludes more than compensate for 
the plot’s shortcomings. Michael O'Shea, Bill Johnson, Marie 
McDonald, and Cheryl Walker are effective as the principal 
supporting players, but it is, the Henie skill on skates that 
make this musical a recommendation for adults. (Interna- 
tional) 


A pleasantly tuneful tour of Latin America, PAN-AMERI- 
CANA is an enjoyable presentation alternating between 
routine romance and several first-rate musical sequences. The 
plot revolves around a group of writers and editors who em- 
bark on a South American tour prior to publication of a 
Pan-American edition of their magazine. Eve Arden, Philip 
Terry, Audrey Long, and Robert Benchley are convincing 
in the leads, while several Latin entertainers and orchestras 
make the rhythmic interludes distinctive. (RKO) 


Short in length but long on cleverly sustained tension, 
CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE is an unusual combination 
of melodrama and homely warmth. While the plot is not new, 
it has been refurbished and streamlined, emerging in the 
process as taut, engrossing adult material. Michael O’Shea, 
Lloyd Nolan, Trudy Marshall, Bill Commings and Roy 
Roberts handle the main acting assignments with finesse. 
(20th Century-Fox) 


: v_ ey 
Graceful Sonja Henie receives a helping hand after taking 
a fall in her latest and best movie, “It’s'a Pleasure” 


; ce 


Mare Cramer and Philip Terry compete for the affections 
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of Audrey Long as Eve Terry looks on in “‘Pan-Americana” 
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Fred Allen temporarily exchanges microphone for camera 
with results varying between hilarity and mild chuckles. 
(T’S IN THE BAG is little more than a series of typically 
\llenish gags strung together on a gossamer plot thread. Jack 
Benny, Don Ameche, Victor Moore, Binnie Barnes, William 
Bendix, Rudy Vallee, Robert Benchley, and Jerry Colonna 
help out, but the principal adult enjoyment of this mélange 
is predicated on an appreciation of *Allen’s dry, acidulous wit. 
(United Artists) 


SALTY O'ROURKE is a fast-moving, splendidly acted yarn 
built around the machinations of racetrack gamblers. Stanley 
Clements, remembered as the bad boy of Going My Way, 
annexes the top acting honors as a tough jockey who wavers 
between honesty and the bribes of the fixers. Alan Ladd, 
Gail Russell, Bruce Cabot, Spring Byington, and William 
Demarest are also excellent in this fairly exciting melodrama 
for the grown-ups. (Paramount) 


The Women’s Army Corps is singled out for attention in 
KEEP YOUR POWDER DRY, but whether. the effort was 
worthwhile remains open to question. Instead of a deserved 
tribute to the women who have donned khaki, the film plods 
\long at a pedestrian pace, concentrating attention on a petty 
rivalry between two of the girls. Neither Lana Turner nor 
Laraine Day manages to be, more than average in their por- 
trayals, but Susan Peters does nicely with her few opportuni- 
ties. Bill Johnson, Agnes Moorhead, Jess Barker, Natalie 
Schafer, and several other lesser knowns help out when they 
can. Designed for the apathetic, rather than the discrimi- 
nating, adult. (MGM) 


Espionage in the pre-Pearl Harbor days is the basis of 
BETRAYAL FROM THE EAST, a sturdy melodrama be- 
longing well to the fore in its class. The story unreels at a 
steady, interesting clip, and the performances by Lee Tracy, 
Nancy Kelly, Regis Toomey, and Richard Loo add to the 
film's effectiveness. Drew Pearson has written an introduction 
to Alan Hynd’s narrative, but adults who relish spy dramas 
will enjoy the picture regardless. (RKO) 


Eddie Bracken, Sonny Tufts, Veronica Lake, Majorie 
Reynolds, and Johnny Coy provide marquee strength for 
BRING ON THE GIRLS, a comedy with music dependent 
on lavish production numbers to pass muster. The stars are 
handicapped by a rather ridiculous story and, with the excep- 
tion of Bracken, fail to surmount the obstacles it provides. 
For adults who prefer their musicals standardized. (Para- 
mount) 


Russia’s Catherine the Great is given cinematic scrutiny by 
Ernest Lubitsch in A ROYAL SCANDAL, with Tallulah 
Bankhead in the star role. A polished production, it suffers, 
not unexpectedly, from the union of the highly publicized 
touch” of Director Lubitsch and the royal didoes of the 
infamous lady of the steppes. The combination relegates this 
to the partly objectionable category. Miss Bankhead does 
well, but it is William Eythe who contributes the most arrest- 
ing performance. (20 Century-Fox) 


In the sense of air war activity over China, GOD IS MY 
CO-PILOT manages to be forceful and electric. When focus 
is directed to the more prosaic pattern of Colonel Robert L. 
Scott’s personal history, a lack of the necessary conviction 
and understanding by the adaptors causes interest to lag. 
While ‘the thought expressed in the title should have served 
1s the plot cornerstone it is given only oblique and perfunc- 
tory attention. The fesult is a spotty production, varying 
sequences of fighter-plane thrills with imi of only slight 
dramatic value. 
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Dennis Morgan, Raymond Massey as General Chennault, 
and Dane Clark are effective in the leading roles, but Alan 
Hale is badly miscast in the role of the priest. This is second- 
choice material for adults. (Warner Bros.) 


Adults who find the stylized characterizations of Gracie 
Fields and Monty Woolley palatable, will accept their second 
co-starring effort, MOLLIE AND ME. The more critical 
section of the audience will classify it as merely an amiable, 
but pallid duplicate of their first appearance together in 
Holy Matrimony. The possibilities for a team such as Fields 
and Woolley would seem to be unlimited. However, they 
need far sturdier material than has been provided for them 
in this lightweight comedy. (20th Century-Fox) 


G.I. Humer 


At a‘recent meeting of the Sales Executives Club in New 
York, Lt. Col. Roswell P. Rosengren, former Chief of General 
Eisenhower's courier service, told his listeners that American 
battlefront soldiers are heartily disgusted with some of the 
off-color entertainment presented to them. He told of one 
instance when several hundred soldiers walked out on a per- 
formance being given in Sicily by two star comics who didn't 
know where to draw the line in their attempts to be funny. 

Along these same lines Hedda Hopper, in one of her arti- 
cles, quoted from a letter received from a former radio writer 
now in Pacific service. He roundly berated the movie actresses 
who brazen their way through USO tours with a disregard 
for modesty they would not dare exhibit at home. 

Naturally, not all the overseas entertainers are guilty of 
these flagrant violations of the accepted code of decency. A 
great many of them are intelligent enough to realize that men 
who are facing death every second of every day prefer their 
entertainment free of smutty humor, suggestive dancing, and 
immoral display. 

All the stars might well emulate the example of Joe E. 
Brown, a fine comedian and a man of sterling character. 
When Joe was asked to include some off-color material in his 
routine, he firmly refused, saying “I’m sorry—but I promised 
my mother I never would.” 

Those players who insist on slanting their performance for 
the degenerate few in the audience are doing a tremendous 
disservice to themselves, their profession and, most important 
of all, to the men and women who are fighting and dying in | 
a war being waged to preserve standards of morality in the 
world. 


Playguide 


FOR THE FAMILY: Ten Little Indians, Hats Off to Ice, 
Song of Norway, Hollywood Ice Revue 


FOR ADULTS: Up im Central Park, Oklahoma, Sing Out, 
Sweet Land, Life with Father, The Late George Apley, 
Harvey, I Remember Mama, Carmen Jones, Rosalinda, 
The Hasty Heart, The Tempest, Bloomer Girl, Soldier's 
Wife 


PARTLY OBJECTIONABLE: The Seven Lively Arts, Kiss 
and Tell, Anna Lucasta, Chicken Every Sunday, Mexican 
Hayride, The Searching Wind, Dear Ruth, A Bell for 
Adano, Snafu, One Touch of Venus, The Two Mrs. Car- 
rolls, On the Town, Laffing Room Only, rome For The 
Best, The Stranger, La Vie Parisienne 


COMPLETELY OBJECTIONABLE: Follow the Girls, 
School for Brides, Good Night Ladies, The Lady Says Yes, 
Trio, One-Man Show, Voice of the Turtle, The Overtons, 
Catherine Was Great 
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The Perfect Priest 


By AUGUSTINE PAUL HENNESSY, C.P. 


NE day an angel called Ga- 
briel went on an errand to 

a village called Nazareth. He car- 
ried with him a proposal from 
the Son of God. It was addressed 
to a spotless virgin named Mary. 
God’s Son wanted to become her 
Son; He wanted to become in- 
carnate in her virginal womb. He 
needed human flesh and human 
blood and a human soul. And He 
needed this integral manhood 
because He wanted to be a priest. 

Some thirty years later a val- 
jant woman was standing at the 
foot of a cross. She was older 
looking than the day of Gabriel's 
visit but still surpassingly beau- 
tiful. She was witnessing the ful- 
fillment of her Son’s dearest 
priestly desire, the desire which 
was stirring His soul with eager- 
ness while He was yet an un- 
born Babe. She knew that it was 
for this hour that He had come 
to earth and had waited so pa- 
tiently. This was the-hour of His 
sacrifice. That cross, so rough 
and ugly looking, was a blood- 
sprinkled altar. He was Himself 
the Lamb of God. A dreaded 
hill of execution was changed 
that day into a temple of holi- 
ness more sacred than the holy 
place down in the city. She understood 
all that was happening. She gave her 
Son to God willingly. For she knew 
how badly we needed a perfect priest 
with a perfect sacrifice. 

A priest is a man taken from among 
men and ordained to offer sacrifice to 
God. Sacrifice is mankind’s method of 
acknowledging God's sovereignty over 
all creation. God is the Lord of life and 
death; on Him all living things are de- 
pendent for their existence; to Him all 
of them belong. Spokesman for the rest 
of creation, man has the duty to affirm 
these truths. And God has taught men 


_to affirm them in the clear, forceful lan- 


guage of a holy drama called a sacri- 
fice. Long before His Divine Son’s com- 
ing to earth, He appointed a definite 
class of men to be priests. They were 
told to choose from their flocks certain 
highly prized animals, like an unblem- 
ished lamb or a healthy calf; then in 
the name of all the people they would 


‘slay the beast, offer it to God, and con- 


sign it to be burned on an altar of sac. 
tificial fire. In this self-imposed depriva- 


Drawing by Mario Barberis 


tion men reminded themselves that God 
was the real owner of the earth and all 
its richness; through their sacrifice they 
gave Him adoration and thanks. But 
men were not only beneficiaries of God's 
bounty; they were also sinners. They 
had abused the gifts of God. They had 
misused their own lives. They had de- 
served death. So the ashes of their sac- 
rifice became a symbol of the fate due 
to their own sinfulness and a humble 
plea for a new peace with God. 

Our God was never a bloodthirsty god 
like the imaginary deities of paganism. 
It was not the blood or ashes of lambs 
and goats which pleased Him. It was the 
contrite and lowly spirit of His chil- 
dren acknowledging their creaturehood, 
confessing their sinfulness. Moreover, all 
their sacrifices were but pitiably faint 
foreshadowings of the one true sacrifice 


The crucified Priest holds 

out to us the Wisdom 

and the Power of God 
39] 


which would one day reconcile 
the world to God. All those 
priests of Aaron were poor, frail 
forerunners of the one perfect 
priest who would offer a sacri- 
fice worthy of God’s acceptance. 
Whatever power either priests 
or victims had in the business of 
pleasing God was in them only 
because they were promises of 
better things to come. 

Those better things came with 
Jesus Christ. He is our perfect 
priest because He is both human 
and divine. His father has given 
Him the office of reconciliation. 
He was born to be a living bond 
between heaven and earth. And 
He could bring His Father and 
brethren together in the sweet 
embrace of friendship because 
He belonged to both of them. 
He was a native son both of the 
court of heaven and of the city 
of men. From the court of heaven 
He brought His own sinlessness; 
from thé city of men He bor- 
rowed our mortal manhood. He 
had sinlessness in common with 
His Father; suffering and death 
in common with His brethren. 
Then one day He mounted a 
cross. There He offered His sin- 
less suffering and sacrificial death 
as mankind’s new gift to God. And 
He brought back from God the gift of 
forgiveness. It was a gift for sinful breth- 
ren who would make His sacrifice their 
own. There was a cosmic significance to 
that day’s solemn events; all creation 
profited by the sacrifice on Calvary. 
Saint Paul summed it all up in one sen- 
tence: “For it has pleased the Father 
that in Him all fullness should dwell 
and that through Him He should recon- 
cile to Himself all things, whether on 
the earth or in the heavens, making 
peace through the blood of His cross.” 
(Col. 1:19.) 

Once we understand the significance 
of Christ's sacrifice we can see immedi- 
ately the particular appropriateness of 
a cross in His work of reconciliation. 
Every sacrifice is a drama; it has action 
and is packed with meaning. It is not 
like a silent prayer, something which 
cannot be seen or heard. A sacrifice is 
designed to strike the senses of man and 
to deliver a message .to his own soul. 
Its external or visible features, like the 
slaying of the victim or the imposition 
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of the priest's hands, are suggestive of 
its deeper spiritual meaning. So it was 
with Christ's sacrifice. The cross had a 
special aptitude for proclaiming the 
meaning of His priestly activity. 

It was a strange altar. Fixed in the 
ground, lifting its head toward the sky, 
reaching out its arms to the end of the 
earth. A priest was never meant to stand 
before that altar with calm dignity and 
graceful composure. Its shape alone of- 
fered an insight into Christ's priestly 
work and told an astounding story. That 
cross was fashioned for a priest who 
would let Himself be hammered to it 
and then hoisted up between heaven 
and earth, the victim of His own sac- 
rifice. On it priestly hands would hold 
no gift; they would clutch a pair of 
nerve-rending spikes; for Christ's gift 
was Himself. On it there would be no 
need for gorgeous, priestly garments; a 
mantle of blood encrusted on purple 
welts would be the only fitting garment 
for the Priest who chose that altar. 

The power of Christ’s sacrifice was as 
far-reaching as the cross itself indicates. 
It brought all creation into proper rela- 
tion to its Father. The cross reached up 
to heaven. For God Himself was hon- 
ored that day with the flawless worship 
of humanity's Perfect Priest. Nor would 
that honor be short-lived. Never again 
would Christ's brethren ever have to 
apologize for the unworthiness of their 
Gift to God because they would always 
have His priesthood and His sacrifice 
as their own. The cross was fixed in 
Calvary’s rocky ground. For the earth, 
too, was purified that day and entrusted 
with a new vocation. It would be blessed 
with the privilege of helping to spread 
the Kingdom of God. Its brooks and its 
vineyards, its wheatfields and olive- 
groves would henceforth be invested 
with a new glory; they would: have a 
share in bringing God’s grace to men 
through the sacraments of Christ, the 
Priest. The cross reached out arms which 
would meet again only after they had 
encircled the globe. 

Only those blinded by hate could look 
at Calvary’s cross and listen to Calvary’s 
Priest yet still miss the meaning of His 
mission on earth. He spoke very little 
from His cross. But when He did speak, 
He talked to God with the familiarity 
of a Son. The very first word He uttered 
was to ask His Father for the one favor 
men needed most: forgiveness. That 


alone should-have been enough to tell 
men that He was a peacemaker. They 
should have looked up at the cross and 
adored Christ as the living link uniting 
earth and heaven. That is what the 
cross itself was trying to tell them. Most 
of them refused to see that truth, at 
least for a long time. Even as He bowed 
His head in death, the more hardened 
among them were still taunting Him as 
a false prophet, still accusing Him of 
some devilish scheme. But dumb crea- 
tures spoke out in His defense and pro- 
claimed the grandeur of His priesthood. 


HE earth trembled, horrified at 

men’s malice toward their Maker. 
Darkness covered the hill of death. The 
sun hid its face in a bow of lowly adora- 
tion to acknowledge the presence of a 
divine victim on earth. The heavens 
thundered out the mighty peals of a 
gigantic sanctus bell announcing to all 
the world that the Holy One of God 
was giving Himself to the Father for 
the life of the world. Then came that 
last striking appeal for the recognition 
of Christ’s priesthood: the veil of the 
temple was rent asunder. It no longer 
guarded a sacred secret. The old priest- 


‘hood was dead. The old. sacrifices were 


gone forever. The Holy of Holies was 
no longer the earth’s most sacred spot, 
inaccessible to all save the Jewish high 
priest. For the one Priest acceptable to 
God was not at sacrificial prayer within 
its once sacred walls. He was out on an 
open hilltop, hammered to a_ cross. 
Everyone was free to approach Him and 
to receive a share of His sacrifice. So 
senseless creatures found tongues and 
spoke in their-own meaningful ways; 
they did their best to fix men’s attention 
on the life-giving cross. 

Christ on Calvary was not only bring- 
ing mankind's gift to God; He was also 
bringing back God’s gift to mankind. 
His priestly prayer for the forgiveness 
of sins was speedily heard. Grace and 
mercy flowed down from heaven and 
flooded the souls of men and women on 
Golgotha. Most of them left the little 
mount that day striking their breasts in 
fear and penitence. 

But forgiveness was not the only gift 
brought from God to men by Christ, 
the Priest. He had other gifts to bring, 
and He knew that He could deliver them 
with greater security if He were hang- 
ing on a cross. Of basic importance was 





Footnotes to Fame—XIV 
>» “How can I ever show my appreciation?” gushed a rich woman after 
Clarence Darrow had solved her legal difficulties. 

“My dear woman,” Darrow replied, “ever since the Phoenicians 1n- 
vented money there has been only one answer to that question.” 
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the gift of heavenly wisdom. Wisdom sey 
everything in its proper place. It is th 
custodian: of order. So the Priest why 
came among men to straighten out, 
disordered world had-to bring them Hi 
wisdom. Men had been going through 
the world like childish window-sh 
pers, always wanting what they could 
not have, always putting the highey 
values on the cheapest goods, always 
forgetting that what they really longe 
for was not even on display in the win 
dow. The whole world and all its ful} 
ness was merely a hint of His inex 
haustible beauty. So Christ wanted t 
tell them that nothing on earth was » 
precious as the Friendship of God. Ajj 
else was of minor concern. 

On a cross He could deliver this wis 
message without so much as uttering a 
word. There they could see Him reject 
ing everything that men love too mud 
when they love God too little. Riches, 
power, comfort, pleasure, fame—He used 
none of them. Dying in nakednés, 
marked with infirmities, aching from 
head to foot, cursed by those who should 
have adored Him, He had nothing that 
men prize highly. He was a Man of Sor 
rows. Yet those who watched Him die 
and heard Him commend His spirit into 
His Father’s hands, knew that His in 
most joys lay far beyond the reach ol 
cruelty and pain. His joy, even on Cal 
vary, was incomparably deep becaus 
His soul was filled with God. If men 


~ learned that truth, they would have the 


wisdom He came to give them. 

But truth is not just a lesson to be 
learned. Truth has to be lived. It is not 
enough merely to tell weak men_ the 
truth. Faint hearts and flabby wills have 
to be braced up and spurred on to accept 
truth’s challenge to come and live by it. 
Even the stimulus of Christ’s heroic ex 
ample is no guarantee of a similar hero- 
‘ism on the part of His followers. It may 
make men want to serve God well, but 
it does not make that service a reality. 
So the gift of heavenly wisdom was not 
enough. God had to send men another 
gift: the power of accomplishment. And 
Christ is on a cross to give us the assur- 
ance of receiving this gift, too. He is 
lifted up before us, not just as a model, 
but as a pledge of personal triumph to 
every soul in the world. The cross tells 
us that in Him we have already been 
crucified; our sinful spirit of rebellion 
has already been overcome, for “in Him 
we have redemption through His blood, 
the remission of sins, according to the 
riches of His grace.” (Eph. 1:7.) There 
can be no doubt about our having the 
power to enact that crucifixion of self 
ishness which is the painful- side of 
sanctity. The cross is our guarantee. 
The crucified Priest holds out not only 
the Wisdom but also the Power of God. 
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Letters should as a rule be limited to about 300 words. The Editor reserves 
the right of cutting. Opinions expressed herein are the writer’s—not necessarily 
those of the Editor. Comment concerning articles or other matter appearing in 
the pages of the magazine is welcomed—whether for or against our view- 


point. 


Communism and Nazism 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 
Your February edition sported a very 
peculiar letter concerning Communism 


and Nazism, written by Austin J. App, 
Ph.D., San Antonio, Texas. Mr. App 
writes: “Secondly, every thinking Catho- 
lic ought to reflect that however false 
National Socialism may be the Pope did 
consider it possible to enter negotiations 
with the Nazi government in the form 
of a Concordat. But the Vatican has 
never yet been able to negotiate any- 
thing with the Communistic regime of 
Russia that could resemble a Con- 
cordat.”” 

Let us pretend that I made a pact 
with Mr. App to live in his house and 
abide by all the rules and regulations 
laid down in said agreement. But as 
soon as the pact is signed I begin to rob 
him systematically, still pretending to be 
his friend, and finally I murder some 
members of his family. But before the 
world I accuse Mr. App of having vio- 
lated the pact. Of what value would 
anyone consider such a pact? I would 
much rather have the other party show 
their true intention from the beginning. 
_ Mr. App also quotes Pope Pius XI 
on December 16, 1935, where he con- 
demns Russia and Mexico, and Germany 
only “in part.” Does Mr. App not know 
what has happened since 1935? Has he 
been keeping company with Rip Van 
Winkle? Even our Catholic papers were 
full of ominous headlines concerning 
the terrible Nazi atrocities all over Eu- 


Communications should bear the name and address of 


writers. 


rope and particularly in Poland . . . not 
te mention the- Jewish people within 
Germany. 

As far as Spain is concerned, Mr. App 
should read the article, ‘““The Future of 
Spain,” written by Rev. John LaFarge, 
S.J., editor-in-chief of America, in’ that 
publication. 


Evanston, IIL. Lupwic GREIN 


Father Gillis Replies 


Epirors oF THE SIGN: 

Father William P. McGraw says he is 
“amazed” at my article in THE SIGN 
praising George Sokolsky. The reason he 
alleges is that Mr. Sokolsky was once 
“hired” as a “propagandist” by the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, and 
that he went “barnstorming” for them. 
The facts are that he was not hired, that 
he was not a propagandist, and that he 
did not barnstorm. The Association 
merely broadcast transcriptions of some 
of Sokolsky’s speeches. Is there any crime 
in that? Is the N.A.M. an outlawed or- 
ganization?’ Are they to be denied a 
voice? In any dispute—labor or other— 
must only one side be heard? 

But perhaps in those transcriptions 
there were falsehoods or misstatements. 
Father McGraw suggests but does not 
state that there were. But is it proper in 
controversy to hint and not to say? 

Father McGraw also fails to specify 
any one of my statements. He simply 
disapproves. Disapproval would be more 
effective if it were specific. 
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The fact remains that Mr. Sokolsky in 
an influential syndicated column reach- 
ing many millions of our fellow citizens 
has repeatedly and forcefully praised the 
Church, the Pope, the priesthood, Cath- 
olic ethics, and Catholic philosophy. 
Would it not be churlish of us not to 
speak a word of recognition? 

James M. GILuis, C.P. 

New York City 


Protestant Reader 


Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

I am a Protestant. I cannot say that 
a more than six years’ acquaintance with 
your excellent magazine has ever shaken 
my preference for my own church, but 
it has corrected several misapprehen- 
sions about yours—and I have always. 
admired your fairness. In fact, the only 
article I can recall reading with any 
resentment was one that appeared, as | 
remember it, a year ago this past Janu- 
ary. The article was about Luther, and 
I was especially angered at the author's 
assertion that Luther was the “spiritual 
ancestor” of Hitler. 

It gives me great pleasyre to reflect 
that in a small way I am assisting in the 
mighty work of salvation your mission- 
aries are carrying on in China. 

Baltimore, Md. M.G.M. 


Month of the Holy Eucharist 


Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

A movement for the establishment of 
a month dedicated to the Holy Eucha- 
rist was inaugurated in the United 
States in 1937 and has since spread be- 
yond our borders. In that year three 
priests, one religious, a group of semi- 
narians and one lay person dedicated 
the month of April to the Most Holy 
Eucharist. The succeeding years have 
witnessed a marvelous increase in the 
number of religious and lay associates 
of this eucharistic apostolate, which is 
being carried on with the knowledge of 
ecclesiastical authority; whereas in 1937 
there were only thirty members, there 
are now about. six thousand on record. 

Since 1943 a central office for the work 
has been maintained by the Fathers of 
the Blessed Sacrament in New York. 
That same year the movement began in 
Australia and in 1944 an Australian 
office was established at the Monastery 
of the Fathers of the Blessed Sacrament 
in Melbourne. This progress has been a 
source of joy and encouragement and 
the support and prayers of all who have 
made it possible are gratefully acknowl- 
edged. 

The object of the Month of the Holy 
Eucharist is twofold: firstly, a more in- 
tensive glorification of this Divine Mys- 
tery and secondly,-an increase of the 
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MORRIS SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


SEARCY, ARKANSAS 
Conducted by FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 
Modern Buildings—Ideal Climate. 
Tuition per month $35.00. Ele- 
mentary 5th grade to 8th included. 
Two years high school. 





ALBERTUS MAGNUS COLLEGE 


New Haven, Connecticut 
Conducted by Dominican Sisters. 
Resident and Non-Resident Students. Courses 
in pre-medicine, pre-law and teacher training 
lead to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. Fully 
accredited, including accreditment by the 
University of the State of New York. Ninety 
minutes ride from Grand Central Station, N. Y. 
ddress: The Registrar. 
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"ANNHURST COLLEGE 


R.F.D. 2, Putnam, Conn. 


Accredited Ca. 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Ghost 
Standard Courses in Arts — Science, 
Pre-Medical, Teacher Train 
tion for Social Service, Secre ence, 
Music and Painting. 
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i Washington, D. eet ens, General, 


SEMINARY—Four Year College Preparatory. 


Dunblane Hall—Grades 1 to 8. Address: Box 25 








REGIS COLLEGE secsscicens 


Conducted by Sisters of Saint Joseph 


B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
Liberal Arts, Secretarial Science 
Home Economics Curricula 


For catalog: Address the Registrar 
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COLLEGE OF SAINT ELIZABETH 


4 CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, on 
upproved list of the Association of American 
versities. Campus of 400 acres. Modern resi- 
halls. Standard courses in arts and science. 
ss administration, home economics, pre- 
. medical technology, teacher training, 
B. A. and B. S. degrees. 

‘Address Dean, Convent Station, New Jersey 








Caldwell College for Women 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 


Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 























LADYCLIFF COLLEGE "¥isv4c:* 


Four-year Course leading ta the Degree of 
B.A., B.S., B. Mus. Ladycliff Academy for 


GIRLS. Elementary and High School depart- 


ments. Boys’ department for Primary, tater: 
mediate and Grammar Grades 
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ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


Conducted A A.. the eo ¢ the Society of the 
Holy Chil - Catholic Women. 
Tontecovated mnaast the tues f the State . Penn- 
lvania A! wer to confe er Trees Arts, 
ces and ters. For resident and non- seldent 
students. Situated eleven aon from Philadelphia 

on the Main Line of the P. R. R. 
Address Registrar 











College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Accredited By the Association of American Universities 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station New York City 
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A.B. and B.S. Degre 


Campus 
bordering 
Hudson River 


COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 63, N. Y. 
a NDUCTED THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Liberal Arts, Nursing, 
aecredited by the Association of American Universities 


Address Secretary 


Commerce Education, and Pedagogy 


One half hour from 
Grand Central Station 
New York City 














SETON HILL COLLEGE  GREENSeURC 
Pre-Professional Training For Medicine, Law, 
and Social Service. Teacher Education. 
Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music, Home Economics 


Accredited by Association of American Universities 
Women from 11 foreign countries and 37 American States 
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saving and sanctifying effects in souls 
through a better knowledge and deeper 
love of the Christ of our Altars. 

Membership entails no obligation be 
yond that of keeping April as the Month 
of the Holy Eucharist: of course, this 
obligation does not bind under pain of 
sin. Spiritual exercises are left to the 
choice of the individual but the folloy. 
ing are highly recommended: frequent, 
and if possible, daily attendance at Holy 
Mass and reception of Holy Commu. 
nion; daily visits to the Blessed Sacra. 
ment; the weekly Hour of Adoration, 
and the reading of literature pertaining 
to the Holy Eucharist. It is suggested 
that this year the Month be offered for 
world peace. 

Special indulgences are “granted by 





of a Eucharistic month. 

Your prayers and co-operation are 
earnestly solicited that this apostolate 
may be blessed by God and that under 
the patronage and guidance of Mary, 
Our Lady of the Most Blessed Sacra 
ment, it may eventually lead to the off- 
cial establishment of the Month of the 
Holy Eucharist. 

Kindly forward all communications to 
the following address: 

Fathers of the Blessed Sacrament 

184 East 76th Street 
New York 21, N. Y 
Desk: M.H.E. 
New York City. L. J. F. 


A New Leaflet 


Epitors oF THE SIGN: 

I am sending you a copy of a new 
leaflet—Acts for the Sick and Dying. We 
have received requests for this leaflet 


tice of it was first published. It may 
interest your readers to know that the 
leaflet has been enlarged to four pages 
so that it now includes not only the 
Acts, but also a beautiful picture of the 
Crucified Christ (in colors); a poem on 
resignation to the Father’s Will; and, 
finally, an explanation for the benefit 
of those, especially non-Catholics, who 
through no fault of theirs are deprived 
of the Last Sacraments, but who can 
through faith, hope, and perfect con- 
trition achieve salvation. 

As a hospital chaplain I have found 
the Acts contained in this leaflet a great 
help. You can readily understand how 
important a part tact plays in the ap- 
proach to the sick and dying, especially 
those outside the Church. And this all 
the more so in the degree to which their 
conception of her is distorted. Now, no 
matter what may have been their preju- 
dices, I have almost invariably discov- 
ered that they have no objection to 
reciting these Acts. I have had the great 











consolation of seeing many a non-Catho- 





Holy Mother Church for the observance 


from all parts of the country since no- 
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lic go to His Maker with these prayers 
on his lips, and new faith, hope, contri- 
tion, trust, and the grace of God in his 
heart. 

The leaflet has received the ecclesias- 
tical approbation of His Excellency 
Michael J. Curley, Archbishop of Balti- 
more and Washington. 

Anyone desiring a copy should address 
his request to the undersigned. The 
leaflets are available also in greater 
amounts for two dollars a hundred. 

(REv.) FATHER BENJAMIN, C.P., 
St. Joseph’s Monastery, 

3800 Frederick Ave., 

Baltimore 29, Md. 


Urgent Appeal 


Eprrors OF THE SIGN: 

I am making an urgent appeal for any 
kind of rosary material, that is, broken 
necklaces, bead lampshade fringe, broken 
rosaries, old medals, crucifixes of all sizes. 
I can also reclaim for, the boys and nurses 
in our camps old religious articles, such 
as prayerbooks and Bibles (any size or 
language), religious rings, pins, scapulars, 
and religious art, regardless of their con- 
dition. After completion these items are 
given out by a nearby convent to the 
Chaplains for free distribution. 

Old spectacles, rims, frames, etc., in any 
condition, are also requested for a religious 
community. - 

(Mrs.) M. Veronica McGratu 

711 Barry Street, St. Louis 4, Mo. 


The Sign Overseas 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

Before I left the States about a year 
ago, my mother was kind enough to en- 
ter my name for a subscription to THE 
Sicn. Since then, despite our many trav- 
els (England, France on D Day, Bel- 
gium, Germany, and here) the magazine 
has always managed to catch up with me. 

And do I like it? You bet your boots 
Ido! Here we have no dearth of reading 
material—there are always the Stars and 
Stripes, Pony Editions of Time and 
Newsweek, and very much out-of-date 
home-town papers. These are fine, yet 
for me they do not fill all the require- 
ments in regard to news. They have one 
thing lacking, and that is the Catholic 
viewpoint. It is for your editorials, view- 
points, articles on world affairs, and ex- 
planations of our religion that I value 
my monthly copies of THe Sicn. 

It annoys me very much to notice how 
frequently both Time and Newsweek re- 
port on incidents of Catholicity in a 
most unfavorable light. If they were 
consistent in such an attitude, this would 
perhaps be a little more bearable, but 
nothing of the sort taints their reports 


on other faiths. And even the so-called * 


Reader’s Digest is sometimes more of a 


reader’s propaganda than a real digest. 

A good Catholic daily seems to me to 
be a necessity for after the war. Our 
national leaders and. their policies do 
not seem to be making any great prog- 
ress along the way of establishing the 
peace along God’s way. A Catholic daily 
could do much in molding public opin- 
ion along those lines. How about it—is 
there any chance of. one? 

(Sct.) RosBert C. Founy 
Somewhere in Luxembourg 


Sleeping Americans? 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

I read avidly the letter of Eddie 
Doherty to Abe Lincoln in the February 
number of your magazine, until I came 
to the paragraphs where he chastises the 
home folks, and then my interest lagged 
and my anger rose. Here he seems to 
forget his creed for the whole world— 
“Charity for all.” It is inconceivable that 
an intelligent person should take such 
an attitude and draw such a picture of 
the poor people at home. Who are these 
“many Americans sleeping in compla- 
cent slumber?” If there be any such, 
bring them to the fore. Name them. The 
only Americans I know on the home 
front are the sorrowing relatives. While 
their dear ones are enduring hardships 
of body (with relief and contentment 
at times, I hope), the folks at home are 
constantly tortured in. mind and in sus- 
pense of what may be happening to 
their loved ones. The home front has its 
heroes no less renowned than those on 
the battle front, and those who are not 
suffering or worrying for their own rela- 
tives abroad are suffering for the sor- 
rows of others which shadow 
over me.” 

These two paragraphs spoil an other- 
wise fine letter. 

KATHERINE G. SULLIVAN 

Ocean Bluffs, Mass. 
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Remailing Your Copy 


Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

May I congratulate you on your 
splendid magazine. I knew it some years 
ago, and it was a real pleasure to read 
it. I long to have Tue Sicn again, but, 
since I am a missionary and a religious, 
I cannot afford to subscribe. I am won- 
dering if one of your subscribers would 
be willing to forward his copy to me 
after reading it each month. 

I shall pray every day for the chari- 
table person who will send me THE 
Sicn. No doubt all the community will 
enjoy your magazine, from His Lordship 
the Bishop to the last one. 

(Rev.) M. VILLA 

Catholic Mission, 

Limbe, Nyasaland, Africa 
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GOOD READING 


esharintts 


The Following of Christ 
By Thomas a Kempis 


A new translation from the original 
Latin, to which are added practical 
reflections and prayers. 


592 pages—Pocket-size 


Black Imitation Leather $1.50 
Genuine Black Leather $2.00 
De Luxe Edition $3.00 


The Imitation of Christ 
By Thomas a Kempis 
A timeless arsenal of moral argument 
and spiritual consolation. 
432 pages—Pocket-size 


Black Imitation Leather $1.40 
Genuine Black Leather $1.80 
De Luxe Edition $2.85 


Order From 
THE SIGN 


Union City New Jersey 























ACADEMY OF SAINT JOSEPH 


IN-THE-PINES 
Brentwood, Long Island New York 
Boarding School for Girls, Elementary and High 
School artments. Affiliated with the State Uni- 
versity. Complete courses in. Art, Vocal and In- 
strumental Music, Commercial or Extensive 
Grounds, Athletics, Horseback Riding, Outdoor 


Skating Rink 
Address Directress 





LA SALLE MILITARY ACADEMY 


Accredited college preparation under Broth- 
ers of the Christian Schools, 7th grade —- 
High School, meeting war and peacetime de- 
mands. Small classes. R.O.T.C. ‘o regulation 
rifle ranges. 26-acre playing field, gym. 61st 
year. 50 miles from N. Y. C.—railway con- 
venient. Catalog. 


Rev. BroTHer BRENDAN, 
Box S, Oaxpate, L. I., N. Y. 


MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Boarding School for BOYS Woonsocket, R. !. 


Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 
Grade 6 through High School, State Accredited. 
Classical, Scientific, Commercial, and General 
Courses—Pre-Flight Aeronautics. Very moderate 
rates. Write for catalog. 
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REPORT ON THE RUSSIANS 

By W. L. White. 309 pages. Harcourt, 

Brace and Company. $2.50 
William L. White went to Russia as a 
correspondent in the party of Eric John- 
ston. Mr. Johnston, President of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
visited Russia during the summer of 
1944 as a representative of American 
business and industry with the intention 
of making a firsthand appraisal of and, 
later on, a candid report on the Soviet 
government and economy. It must be 
remembered, however, that Mr. White’s 
book records his own observations and 
opinions and not those of his traveling 
companions. 

For the party of which Mr. White 
was a member the restrictions customar- 
ily placed on foreigners traveling in 
Russia were to an unprecedented extent 
relaxed. Still it was not a question of 
just arriving in Russia and being free 
to go about on one’s own. The journey 
which covered a great part of the Soviet 
Union was a conducted tour, because 
there is no other way available in that 
bureaucratic country. Traveling foreign- 
ers and citizens alike are always under 
the watchful eyes of state officials. The 
official hospitality extended to the visit- 
ing Americans was overwhelming, and 
the numberless banquets attended and 
toasts drunk severely taxed their gas- 
tronomic endurance. 

Mr. White brought to Russia a curious 
and an open mind. It is also evident 
from his book that he has an observing 


and analytical mind together with an. 


unusual reportorial ability. He makes it 
plain that he did not find anything of 
the earthly paradise that Communism is 
supposed to bring to man. Yet there is 
no animosity in his report, and he is 
ever ready to appreciate the many 
splendid qualities of the Russian people. 
His common sense and typically Ameri- 
can outlook will not allow him to credit 
the Russian system with achievements 
that have not been and never can be 
accomplished by it. Because he found 
Russia a tightly and, to a certain extent, 
efficiently run dictatorship, Mr. White 
can compare the life of its people only 
to that led by the inmates of a well- 
conducted American penitentiary. The 
Communist Party is a small minority of 
the population, but the Party controls 


ooks 


everything and everybody. Wherever he 
went this fact and its- blighting effects 
were revealed to the author, and it is 
scarcely fair to accuse him of hostility 
because he finds it impossible to give a 
favorable report on the Soviet scheme 
of things. 

In his conclusion Mr. White states 
that until there is greater freedom in 
Russia there is danger to us in any close 
relationship with the Soviet Union. He 
does not believe that Russia should be 
deprived of security and ‘is of the opin- 
ion that she is ready for decent com- 
promises. His rule for dealing with 
Russia is stated as follows: “She is, how- 
ever, still plagued with suspicions of the 
capitalist world, and needs to be dealt 
with on a basis of delicately balanced 
firmness and friendliness.” 

Report on the Russians is an interest- 
ing, informative, and objective account 
done in the best tradition of American 
journalism. It is a book the Communists 
and their partisans will not like. Already 
the condensed form of the book which 
appeared in Readers’ Digest occasioned 
a blast from the controlled Russian press 
and the party-line press in this country. 
Mr. White has been accused of showing 
ingratitude toward his recent hosts. This 
is not the case at all. The real explana- 
tion of the Russian outburst is that they 
fail to understand freedom of the press 
as an American institution. 

GABRIEL GORMAN, C.P. 


WHEN THE FRENCH WERE HERE 
By Stephen Bonsal. 263 pages. Dou- 
bleday, Doran & Co. $3.00 

When Colonel Stephen Bonsal was ex- 

periencing the adventures he recounted 

in his recent book, Unfinished Business, 
he became acquainted with Georges 

Clemenceau. That acquaintanceship 

ripened into friendship, and when M. 

Clemenceau revisited the United States 

in 1922, the two men agreed to write 

the story of Rochambeau’s march from 

Rhode Island to Yorktown in_ 1781. 

Death in 1929 prevented Clemenceau 


‘ from collaborating in the actual writing, 


but he had already given invaluable as- 
sistance through making available many 
documents from the French archives. 
While the story is primarily that of 
the experiences of Rochambeau and his 
men, particularly his chief lieutenants, 
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from the time they gathered on the 
French coast until they helped to cap 
ture Yorktown, it can scarcely be called 
a military history. Instead, it is chiefly 
a study of' the effect of the contact with 
liberty-loving Americans upon European 
aristocrats like Vauban, Berthier, Deux. 
Pont, Damas, Saint-Simon, Fersen, and 
many others who subsequently became 
more famous during the French Revo- 
lution and the Napoleonic Era. 

The French were amazed at the suffer. 
ing the Americans were undergoing for 
“sweet equality,” and perhaps it wa 
well that assistance arrived when it did; 
the Americans were “at the very end of 
their resources,” as General Washington 
was quick to admit. The French con- 
tacts with Quakers, Puritans, and other 
Protestant sects served as a form of lib 
eral education, which may have aided 
in speeding the French Revolution. The 
French were an inquisitive lot who be 
came imtereseted in the American way 
of life. They were struck by the local 
home remedies; for sore throats, and 
colds, they learned to “take onions 
boiled in molasses three times a day,’ 
and, as a cure for malaria, to mix vine 
gar with drinking water. 

Americans were also liberalized through 
their associations with their allies. Pre 
viously there had been widespread out 
bursts of indignation against the alliance 
with Catholic France; now, however, 
many Americans realized that the French 
were not so bad as they had been painted 
by bigots and British propaganda. 

The likening of the French movement 
to America to the A.E.F. during World 
War I is well done, and the book asa 
whole holds the reader's attention and 
interest. From the historian’s point o 
view, the work could have been im 
proved through adequate documentation 
and with the addition of a bibliography, 
and the military observer should wel 
come a companion piece which would 
deal more fully with the march to York 
town itself, as well as a map showing 
the camp sites en route. 

Colonel Bonsal, however, has per 
formed a service for those who like 
cial history. When the French Were 
Here should promote closer «Franco 
American accord which has unfortun 
ately deteriorated since 1940. 

O. T. BARCK, JR 
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BRAZILIAN LITERATURE 

By Enrico Verissimo. 193 pages. NMac- 

millan Co. $2.00 
This refreshing and stimulating account 
of four centuries of literary development 
in Brazil is far more than an outline 
and infinitely less tedious than a formal 
history. The author, one of Brazil’s bril- 
liant young contemporaries, took the 
twelve lectures on the subject, which he 
delivered while a guest of the Cultural 
Relations Division of the State Depart- 
ment, and put them together as so many 
chapters with the necessary foreword and 
appendix to form a book. 

No one who reads this delightful sum- 
mary of what the author calls “the 
march of literature in my country, from 
the day it was discovered up to the 
present year” can doubt that whatever 
else Brazilians may have, they do have 
a remarkable sense of humor. With 
inimitable grace and a rollicking sense 
of humor that cannot be discouraged 
by fact or fiction, Verissimo describes 
the land, the heterogenous peoples that 
entered into the composition of the 
modern Brazilian, the environment of 
the contrasting climatic and geographic 
areas of the country, and the historical 
background that combine to produce 
Brazilian literature. 

It is frankly admitted that for four 
centuries or more, in fact until the last 
two decades, Brazil did not have a litera- 
ture of its own. Until the late twenties 
“it reflected the literary and artistic 
fashions of Europe, first through Portu- 
gal and afterward directly from Paris.” 


‘Through the colonial period, charac- 


terized by barrenness, to the present, the 
author has traced the various literary 
movements as reflected in the writings 
of Brazilian authors and as- affected by 
social, geographic, and political environ- 
ment, giving each its due place. 

In outlining the literature of Brazil, 
Verissimo has bared the very soul of its 
people. He claims he is not a prophet, 
‘but his words are almost ‘prophetic in 
the fastly developing crisis that threat- 
ens Pan-Americanism today. “You Ameri- 
cans,” he says, “are not obliged to love 
foreign peoples, nor are we Brazilians. 
But we... are all in the same boat on 
avery uncertain and stormy voyage, and 
the least we can do is to try to under- 
stand our traveling companions. To be 
understanding is to be tolerant, and 
tolerance is the basis of friendship and 
peace. And peace and friendship are our 
greatest concern in these troubled years.” 

More than an outline, more than a 
boresome list of names and titles, more 
than a dogmatic appraisal of literary 
values, Verissimo has given us a reveal- 
ing analysis of the people of modern 
Brazil, essential to our hemispheric un- 
derstanding. 

CARLOS E. CASTANEDA 








Pp U + T E T’S Spring P. ublications 





A TRYST WITH THE HOLY TRINITY 


Retreat Meditations for Religious based on Devotion to God 
the Father (the Our Father) Devotion to God the Son (the 
Stations of the Cross) and Devotion to the Holy Ghost 
By the Very Rev. FREDERICK T. HOEGER, C.S.Sp. 

Holy Ghost Missionary College, Cornwells Heights, P; 


12 mo Ready in 


a. : 
May Probable Price $2.25 


MEDITATIONS ON ETERNITY FOR RELIGIOUS 
By the Venerable Mother JULIENNE MORRELL, 0.P. 
From the Second Edition Carefully Revised and Edited by 
MATHIEU-JOSEPH ROUSSET, O.P. 
Translated from. the French by the 
Dominican Nuns of Corpus Christi Monastery, 
Menlo Park, California 
12 mo Ready in May Probable Price $2.00 


JOURNEY IN THE NIGHT 
By the Rev. FR. BRICE, C. P. 
A Practical Introduction to St. John of the Cross, and, in 
Particular, a Companion to the First Book of the 
“Ascent of Mt. Carmel” 
Octavo Ready in May Probable Price %2.50 


THE HOLY SACRIFICE 
A PRACTICAL COMMENTARY ON THE HOLY MASS 
By the Rev, PETER WACHTER, 0.8.B, 


12 mo Ready in 


May Probable Price $2.50 


FURTHER DISCOURSES ON THE HOLY GHOST 


Compiled and Edited by the Rev. LESTER M. DOOLEY, 8.V.D. 
Octave Ready in June Probable Price $2.50 


HEADS ABOVE THE STARS 
By the Rev. GILES STAAB, 0.F.M.Cap. 
A volume of thirty-four Essays, Meditations, Sermonettes, heavy 
in thought and light in style 
12 mo Ready in June Probable Price $2.00 








Frederick Pustet Company, Inc. 


14 BARCLAY STREET (Publishers) 436 MAIN STREET 


NEW YORK 8, N. Y. 


CINCINNATI 1, OHIO 

















OUR DEAR DEAD 


This little book of remembrance 
contains the English translation of 
the Mass for the Dead, special Mass 
prayers, the Absolution, and various 
special prayers for the departed. 
Many of the prayers are richly in- 
dulgenced. Our Dear \Dead will 
bring comfort and spiritual solace 
to the bereaved, and is an invalu- 
able help for assisting the souls of 
the departed. Price 25c. 


” 
Order from 


THE SIGN, Union City, N. J. 











ST. GEMMA 
THE GEM OF CHRIST 


A New Pamphlet on a New Saint 
By Fr. Aloysius McDonough, C.P. 
The story of a girl of our own time, 
chosen by Our Divine Lord to share 
in His sufferings. Her courage and 
devotion to Christ stand out in a 
modern world which fears the Cross. 


This attractive pamphlet gives de- 
tails of this remarkable girl's life. 
10 cents a copy 
Special Prices for Bulk Orders 
Order from 


THE SIGN, Union City, N. J. 



































$T.FRANCIS HEALTH RESORT D2", 


Established in 1895 by the Sisters of the 
Sorrowful Mother. An up-to-date institu- 
tion with attractive grounds for convales- 
cents and’ others in need of rest and moun- 
tain air. Mental, drug,* and contagious 
cases not admitted. 


Address Sister Superior 











THE SIGN INDEX 


August 1943—July 1944 


IS NOW READY FOR DISTRIBUTION. 
We suggest that you bind your 
copies of THE SIGN. You will 
find in them a surprising amount 
of accurate, timely information. 
Index—!0 cents per copy. ; 

THE SIGN ¢ Union City, New Jersey 

















VOCATIONS 


Young Ladies interested in Re- 
ligious Life are invited to write 
for interesting booklet on Re- 
ligious Vocation, published 
by The Sisters of the Love of 
Jesus, O.S.B., St. Mary’s Pri- 
ory, 270 Government St., Vic- 
toria, B.C., Canada. 


Candidates seeking admission to the Novitiate 
are welcome. There is no age limit. 




















Is Our Lord calling you to save souls? 


The Hospital Sisters of St. Francis care for God’s 

« and poor that souls may be brought to Heaven. 
also have missions in China. Candidates de- 
sirous of sharing in this work are invited to write to: 


REV. MOTHER PROVINCIAL 
Francis Convent Springfield, Illinois 

















CARMELITE SISTERS OF THE 
DIVINE HEART OF JESUS 


a new branch of the reformed Carmel, welcome 
candidates who wish to follow the Little Flower 
of Jesus and consecrate themselves for the sal- 
vation of souls. Kindly apply to 

Reverend Mother Provincial, Carmel D.C.J., Pro- 
vincial Mother House, 1214 Kavanaugh Place, 
Wauwatosa, Milwaukee, Wis., or to Reverend 
Mother Superior, Carmel D.C.J., St. Agnes Home, 
10341 Manchester Read, Kirkwood, Mo. 








THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 


DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 


ng women desiring to devote thetr lives to the 

1s service of Christ's afflicted poor are earn- 
vited to write to Reverend Mother Superior 
ISARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y. 

















THE SISTERS OF THE POOR OF ST. FRANCIS 


under the inspiration of the gentle Saint of Assisi 
welcome suitable candidates in their Apostolate 
of mercy which includes the care of the poor 
and the sick in their homes and: in hospitals. 

Would you like to consecrate your life humbly 
and simply to Christ for the poor and afflicted? 


Write to: MOTHER PROVINCIAL 
St. Clare Convent Hartwell, Cincinnati, Ohio 








SISTERS OF REPARATION 
of the 
CONGREGATION OF MARY 


Young ladies desiring to serve God in the 
service of the poor and friendless may write to 


REV. MOTHER JOSEPHA, 
143 W. 14th Street New York 11, N. Y. 











Missionary Brothers 

devote themselves to caring for the sick 

and needy. Young men between the ages 

of 18 and 35, who desire to consecrate 

their life to God in this service, are in- 
vited to correspond 


Rev. Brother Patrick, O. yo io, Sapertor 
St. Joseph Monastery a, Missouri 











MOST HOLY TRINITY FATHERS 


offer to young Men and Boys the rtu- 
nity to study for the Order of Funds 


Lac 
no » impediment. Candidates for the religious 
-brotherhood also accep’ 


For further information write to 
7 Ver Rev. Sother Previneed, O.SS.T. 
acred Heart Monastery Heights Avenue 
Pikesville, (Baltimore-8), 

















THREE RELIGIOUS REBELS 
By Rev. M. Raymond, 0.C.S.0. 326 pages. 
P. F. Kenedy and Sons. + $2.75 
The many readers who admired Father 


Raymond’s The Family “That Overtook 
Christ will welcome this new volume in 
the Saga of Citeaux. Three Religious 
Rebels is chronologically the first volume 
in the story of the Cistercians, althoughit 
is the second to be published. It is con- 
cerned with the three saintly founders of 
the Order, Saints Robert of Molesme, 
Alberic, and Stephen Harding. Each isa 
strikingly individual character, and each 
burned with a fierce zeal to restore and to 
practice the primitive observances of Saint 
Benedict, to live his rule exactly as he 
wrote it. How they carried out their am- 
bition makes a fascinating story. 

Robert of Molesme became a Benedic- 
tine at Saint Pierre de la Celle, and it was 
as a novice he became imbued with the de- 
sire to live a primitive Benedictine life of 
poverty, silence, and solitude. He was 
unable to accomplish his ideal until he was 
sent by the Holy See to be Abbot of Mo- 
lesme. Here he met kindred spirits, among 
them Alberic and Stephen Harding, and 
with them he set out to accomplish his 
purpose. Opposition forced the reformers 
to leave Molesme and make a new founda- 
tion at Citeaux. Robert was finally sent 
back to Molesme by the Holy See, but 
Alberic continued the work which was 
so well begun, and Stephen Harding car- 
ried it to a successful flourishing.and saw 
the Order established with approbation 
from the Holy See, new foundations made, 
ever-increasing numbers of candidates ad- 
mitted, and the great work of Bernard of 
Clairvaux begun. 

The story of these three rebels who re- 
formed .themselves and then gathered 
others about them to live that reform is 
told very well by Father Raymond. His 


‘familiar style will be welcomed by all 


who know his previous volumes and those 
who do not can begin now to read this 
Saga with delight and profit. 

PETER QUINN, C.P. 


LATIN AMERICA IN 
THE FUTURE WORLD 
By George Soule, David Edron, and 
Norman T. Ness. 372 pages. Farrar 
and Rinehart. $3.50 
This book was undertaken for the Na- 
tional Planning Association and_ has 
been produced under the supervision of 
Alvin H. Hansen. It is in fact the joint 
work of the three authors named on the 
title page and of members of the staff 
of the Association, and in addition rep- 
resents the fruit of discussion with per- 
sons who possess expert knowledge of 
the problems considered. The reader 
will therefore expect to find in its pages 
material of exceptional value and he 
will not be disappointed. Within a com- 
pass of less than four hundred pages 
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the economic picture of the Latin Ameri- 
can,countries is presented with com- 
pleteness and detail, and one feels 
grateful for the varied information as. 
sembled within the covers of a compara- 
tively small volume. 

The work is divided into three parts. 
In Part I the whole economic and social 
situation existing today from the Rio 
Grande to Cape Horn is described, in- 
cluding not only points bearing immedi- 
ately and directly on economic matters 
but in addition such closely related 
points as nutrition, health, and housing. 
In Part II the effect of the present war 
on those interests is discussed. Part IIL 
looks to the future and offers tentative 
solutions for application in the years 
immediately following the termination 
of hostilities. From beginning to end the 
work is concerned basically with eco- 
nomic problems, other phases of Latin 
American life being considered only as 
they bear on the central topic. Conse- 
quently, Part III is confined to such 
problems as an expanding economy, the 
relation of American (and especially 
Latin American) trade to world trade, 
shipping and transport, and industrial 
development. That third part is, of 
course, the most important portion of 
the book, since to it all the preceding 
study leads and without it the authors 
would have produced a volume that, 
though possessing high academic value, 
would have been of little direct service 
in encountering the stern realities that 
will have to be faced in the years just 
before us. 

In addition to its fund of valuable 
information, the book contains many 
passages of profound good sense, evi- 
dencing that the writers not only know 
how to acquire information but also 
know how apply it. 

EDWIN RYAN 


QUEST—VOLUME II 
By Students and Alumnae of Mun- 
delein College. 97 pages. Catholic 
Poetry Society. $1.50 
There is less prettiness and more poetry, 
less cleverness and more sincerity, in this 
volume than will be found in a sampling 
of almost any dozen contemporary an- 
thologies from the secular schools. The 
refreshing difference in these poems (to 
quote a phrase from the book itself) is 
that they are “touched with a heavenly 
breath.” Fortunately, the instinct for 
purity and nobility abides, the consensus 
of reader-taste remains sound, the out- 
put of poseur-poetry finds its dime-a- 
dozen level, and treasurable song renews 
itself in the musings of the cleanhearted. 
The Mundelein College poets are not 
professionals, although several of them 
could be if they cared to, and not a few 
of them have had verse published in 
standard periodicals. The college early 
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organized itself into a chartered branch 
of the Catholic Poetry Society of Amer- 
ica. Under the direction of capable Sis- 
ters, the unit has pursued faithfully the 
objectives of the parent Society and has 
contributed loyally to its now widely 
recognized eminence as an organism for 
the promotion of Catholic literary art. 
The result, as seen both in this volume 
and in the Society’s magazine Spirit, to 
which these students and alumnae fre- 
quently contribute, is the solid fruit of 
religion, inspiration, and discipline. 

In going over the ninety-seven poems 
in Quest, twelve were marked as having 
distinction. Others, despite felicity of 
idea, were marred by technical flaws. 
Space does not permit discussion of par- 
ticular instances. However, “To an 

Apostate,” by Geraldine Thorpe; “All 
‘Saints’ Days,” by Joanne Dimmick Sher- 
man; “The Other Days of the Year,” by 
Mary Louise Hector; “Requisites,” by 
Catherine Dwyer, and “Song,” by Rose- 
mary Anderson, are deserving of special 
mention on .the merit side. 

Quest is a continuing proof that song 
is a gift of the Holy Ghost. Without that 
gift, poetry tends to become eccentric 
and discordant. It is the Divine Energy 
that gives poetry its music and its wings. 

CLIFFORD J. LAUBE 


BLACK BOY 

By Richard Wright. 228 pages. 

Harper & Brothers. $2.50 
Black Boy relates the early personal his- 
tory of Richard Wright, a distinguished 
Negro gentleman and writer. He is the 
author of Native Son, one of the most 
discussed novels of recent- years. Mr. 
Wright has come a long way since he 
was just “a little black boy in Missis- 
sippi” not so many years ago. His pres- 
ent work records his personal experi- 
ences in those unhappy years and details 
the apparently insurmountable obstacles 
that stood in the way of his upward 
climb. 

Mr. Wright began life on a plantation 
in Natchez, Mississippi. Soon there was a 
separation of a shiftless father from a 
mother of lonely refinement. For the 
young boy this meant the vanishing of 
a thin security. Home then became an 











The Child and the Emperor 


By Prince Hubertus su Loewenstein 


The colorful pomp, the power and cruelty of pagan Rome—the 
gentle, lovable boy from Nazareth! This is the dramatic contrast 
pictured in a legend of Jesus, beautifully and reverently told, and 





Escape 


via Berlin 
By 


José Antonio de Aguirre 


Thrilling true adventures of 
the former President of the 
Basque Republic. “Dr. de 
Aguirre’s powerful plea for 
a sincere Catholicism which 
fights for liberty assumes a 
new importance at this time.” 
—Saturday Review of Lit- 
erature. $3.00 


The Ukraine 


y 
William Henry Chamberlin 


Here is a short history of the 
Ukrainians, a courageous peo- 
ple with a fierce desire for 
freedom; and a trenchant an- 
alysis of their political pros- 
pects as a part of the Soviet 
Union. $1.75 





filled with the excitement of 
our era’s dawn. It is the story 
of how Jesus at the age of 
thirteen journeyed to Rome 
with Joseph of - Arimathea 
and his cousin Stephen and 
there met the great Caesar 
Augustus. $1.50 


The Risen Soldier 


By Archbishop 
Francis J. Spellman 
A modern parable, filled with 
confidence and hope. “As fine a 
piece of writing as has graced 
any of our current war litera- 
ture.”—Catholic Universe Bulle- 
tin. $1.00 


Church History 
in the Light of 
the Saints 


By Joseph A. Dunney 
author of The Mass 
“A vivid description of spiritual 
energy in the lives of a succes- 
sion of saintly men . .. live and 
colorful.”—Catholic Tribune. 
$2.75 





The MACMILLAN COMPANY, 60 Fifth Ave., New York a2 | 














Jesuit Brothers 


Men over 18, who do not wish to become priests but feel called to Religious life 


and are willing to work as —, of the Society of J 


write to Father John A. Hughes, S 


esus, are invited to 


J., 501 East Fordham Road, New York 58, 
N. Y. Please give age, education, and. reason for requesting information. Jesuit 


Brothers do noi study or teach. They help in temporal ns in the colleges 
or on the foreign missions. 


orphanage for brief periods, but mostly 
it was a life of vagrancy between 
Natchez, Jackson, and Memphis. At six 
he was a drunkard and an expert in bar- 
room obscenities taught him by a white 
riffraff. He grew up as an urchin of the 
Streets in a degraded environment. 
There was some schooling which stimu- 














DO YOU WISH TO BECOME A PRIEST? 


We welcome to our Society zealous. young men anx- 
ious to devote their lives as Salvatorian Priests to the 
Apostolate of parish-missions, retreats, lectures; to the 
education of the laity and of aspirants to the priesthood; 

. to the cause of the Catholic Press, etc 
lated a native sharp eagerness and Graduates of the elementary school, and such as have 
had some or complete high school or college, or are 
advanced in years, are welcome to correspond immedi- 


mental thirst. fifteen he -w his 
rst. At I 96 eet, ately. Advanced students but deficient in Latin credits to 


own. receive special courses. If you are too oy to pay the 
— full fees we shall seek a solve your problem through the 
In the present volume Mr. Wright 


aid of special benefacto 
] e ° Such as have had six years of Latin enter the noviti- 
does not record the experiences of his 
later years. These most likely will be 


the subject of a another book. Black Boy 





ORA 
SALVATORIAN LAY BROTHER? 


If you do not feel yourself called to the holy 
priesthood, and yet wish to consecrate yourself 
to God, then the Brotherhood is the vocation 


If you know a trade, offer it to God. If you 
have no trade, we shall teach 
Lay-Brothers are i 
There are no fees. id: 
ate immediately. No charges. Write LA — address be- for our booklet, whe Salvatorian Brother. 
low indicating age and extent of educa! 
FATHER PROVINCIAL, SOCIETY OF THE DIVINE SAVIOR 
SALVATORIAN SEMINARY ST. NAZIANZ, WISCONSIN 


























SCOTT 
AND HIS MEN 


Sara Maynard 


Magnificent biography for the 
modern young reader, this stir- 
ring record of Polar exploration 
recreates Scott's last Antarctic 
expedition in vivid and authentic 
detail. 
tions make the five unique heroes 


Clear-cut characteriza- 


come thrillingly alive, unforget- 
table in their courage and self- 
sacrifice. Attractively bound, il- 
lustrated with spectacular photo- 
graphs taken during the expedi- 
tion, the book is a brilliant addi- 
tion to teen-age literature. 168 
pp. 13 plates. 


$2.00 


Dept. 4-625 
St. Anthony Guild Press 


Paterson 3, New Jersey 














| They Also Serve... 


VOCATION to the 
Brotherhood, as to the 
Priesthood, is a grace from 


God. 

One who has the right inten- 
tion of dedicating his life to 
the Divine Master by the vows * 
of religion, and who. possesses 
the necessary qualities of soul 
and body, might well ask him- 
self whether God is offering 
him this grace. 

Prayers for light, serious 
thought on the reasons for 
becoming a Brother will lead 
to a decision. 

Any applicant who is inter- 
ested in becoming a Passion- 
ist Brother is requested to 
write to: 


Very Rev. Father Provincial, C. P. 


5700 No. Harlem Avenue ~ 
Chicago, I. 




















A Passionist Vocation for Girls 


Perhaps Our Lord is calling You to serve 
Him. The Congregation of the Passionist 
Sisters affiliated to the Passionist Fathers 
have a novitiate at Mount Saint Joseph, 
Bristol, R. I. For particulars apply to the 
Mother Provincial. 


takes us to his later teens when he 
escaped to Chicago where he turned his 
hand to a variety of earthy employments 
to earn leisure to write. 

Mr. Wright makes no suggestions as 
to remedies to alleviate the condition of 
the Negro. He is content to write of his 
own -bitter experiences with the hope 
perhaps that others will understand the 
lot of millions who suffer under an old 
injustice. Hardship, poverty, insecurity, 
and some persecution have been the 
common beginnings of every alien race 
resident in the United States. But life 
here has been a special fierceness of chal- 
lenge to the Negroes. To them opportu- 
nity which eases insecurity has defiantly 
been denied. It is this that has seared 
the soul of Richard Wright. It has also 
made his writing violent and explosive. 
As a consequence he may be open to 
accusation that he has feverishly drama- 
tized his own sufferings rather than writ- 
ten a typical account of the Negro in 
our midst. There is a little too much 
stark realism in his writing and an un- 
restrained tendency to emphasize moral 
and physical filth. To some this will 
make the book shocking; to others it will 
be a reason for extravagant praise. To 
the discriminating, the truth will be 
found by making allowance for a sensi- 
tive man who has suffered much because 
of poverty and color. 

AUGUSTINE PATRICK MCCARTHY, C.P. 


LUMBER AND LABOR 

By Vernon H. Jensen. 314 pages. 

Farrar & Rinehart. $3.00 
This is another of the volumes of the 
Farrar and Rinehart Series, Labor in 
Twentieth Century America. Published 
previously are: The Needle Trades; 
Men and Coal; The Printing Trades; 


" The Cotton Mill Worker. The statement 


in the Editor’s Foreword that “Dr. Ver- 
non H. Jensen’s volume is the first full 
and scholarly account of twentieth-cen- 
tury labor in a field which, for all its 
fascination, has been little studied,” 
can readily be accepted. Lumber and 
Labor is a very useful book, particularly 
to the student of labor. It brings into 
one handy volume a great deal of ma- 
terial well digested and very sanely in- 
terpreted. 

Special, chapters are devoted to each 
of the four great lumber regions—the 
Northeastern Region, the Great Lakes 
Region, the Southern Pine Region, and 
the West. The wages received, the man- 
ner of life of the workers, their charac- 
teristic individualism, courageous spirit, 
and attempts at organization, are among 
the items constantly referred to by the 
author. | 

The greatest part of the book is de- 
voted to the organization of the workers 
in the industry. For the most part or- 








ganization has taken place only recently. 





There is a chapter that summarizes early 


attempts to organize in the West. This 


is followed by special chapters on “The 
Depression and the NRA,” “The Great 
Strike of 1935” and the “Period of New 
Unionism” which followed, and _ the 
“Birth of the IWA” (International 
Woodworkers of America). Then follow 
special treatises on conflicts within the 
unions, and employer-union relations, 
In looking to the future, Dr. Jensen 
points out that there are still broad areas 
in which there is no unionism, and that 
there are still struggles between the 
C.1.O. and the A.F. of L. groups where 
there is organization. In each region too, 
fundamental economic and social prob- 
lems still remain to be solved. The au- 
thor concludes: “The days of continuous 
migration must be made a thing of the 
past. Permanent and stable communities 


‘must replace the transitory, shifting 


communities where normal lives cannot 
be lived, and which have always. been 
breeders of discontent.” 

EDGAR SCHMIEDELER, 0.5.8. 


THE UNITED STATES AND 

THE WORLD COURT 
By Denna Frank Fleming. 206 pages. 
Doubleday, Doran & Co. $2.00 


. In previous books, Professor Fleming 


has written extensively on the attitude 
of the United States toward world or- 
ganization. His present work is a history 
of our foreign policy after World War I 
with reference to’ the World Court. He 
reveals that the idea of a World Court 
is of American origin, and in his intro- 
ductory chapters gives a history of the 
early endeavors to create some kind of 
judicial body with authority to adjudi- 
cate international differences. 


The major part of the book, however, . 


is devoted to the struggle over the pat- 
ticipation of the United States in the 


World Court set up'in accordance with — 


Article XIV of the League of Nations 
Covenant. The years 1919-1935 marked 
a period of intermittent but bitter strife 
over that issue. Professor Fleming is 
frankly partisan and attributes a great 
share of the responsibility for the out- 
break of the present war to our failure 
to join the World Court. In his opinion 
the chief culprits were a small number 
of Senators who took advantage of the 
two-thirds’ requirement for treaty ratifi- 
cation to sabotage effective international 
co-operation on the part of the United 
States. 

To avoid in the future what he con- 
siders to have been the disaster of the 
World Court rejection in 1935, the au- 
thor advocates a change in the method 
of treaty ratification. He maintains that 
it is undémocratic and gives too much 
power to an obstinate minority when it 
is necessary to have two thirds of the 
Senate concur on great multilateral 
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FATHER THEOBALD MATHEW 


Apostle of Temperance 
by Reverend Patrick Rogers 


Life of the Irish social reformer and preacher of abstinence. With 
foreword by Rt. Reverend David Mathew, Auxiliary Bishop of 
Westminster. 166 pages. Illus. Ready. $2.50. 


THE CLEANSING OF THE TEMPLE 


by Dom Theodore Wesseling 


LONGMANS BOOKS Sin, 1945 


ADVENTURES IN GRACE—Memoirs 


by Raissa Maritain 


Continuation of We Have Been Friends Together, in which 
Madame Jacques Maritain deals with leading figures in the spiri- 
tual renaissance in France between two wars. 250 pages. Iilus. 
May. About 2.75. 


BETWEEN OURSELVES 


by Aloysius Roche, S. J. 


: . : : . A little book of everyday philosophy for the man in the street. 
nuo Profound treatment of the pressing need for social purification ' ryday p y 
f ei and social reconstruction which are the theme of the Church’s 184 pages. April. $2.00. 
>t the Lenten and Easter Liturgy. 112 pages. March. $1.75. 


niti 
iting | ENJOYING THE NEW TESTAMENT a ee 


annot 
by Neil Boyton, S. J, 


Further Adventures of the Boy Scouts of the Silver Fox Patrol. 
Decorations by Robb Beebe. 220 pages. May. $2.00. 


b by Margaret T. Monro 

— With a Preface by Cuthbert Lattey, S$. J. 

For Catholics who would like to read and understand the New 
Testament as a whole, with historical backgroUnd, chronology, etc. 
220 pages. April. $2.50. 


MITRI Or The Story of Prince Demetrius Gallitzin On Sale at Your Local Catholic Bookstore 


by Daniel Sargent Io 


Life of the Russian aristocrat, the friend of Voltaire, d'Alembert 
and Diderot, who became a Catholic priest and labored for 
forty-three years in western Pennsylvania, 352 pages. Illus. April. 
$3.50. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & COMPANY 
NEW YORK . TORONTO 





THE REVISED NEW TESTAMENT 


The first revision of the English of our New Testament in 190 
. years. It has been prepared under the direction of the Episcopal 
Committee of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. 








“YOU WOULDN'T DENY ME THAT” 
By Victor J. Donovan, C. P. 
_ THE TRUE STORY OF 


THE SIGN is co-operating with the Episcopal Committee of 
the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine by offering its readers 
an opportunity to secure this basically important book directly 
through THE SIGN. Every Catholic home should have a copy 
of the New Testament which should be read by its members 
regularly. Secure your copy by returning the attached coupon to 
THE SIGN. 


Enclosed please find $ for which send me the following copies of the 
New Testament: 
; copies Confraternity Edition at $1.25—flexible cover, imitation 
leather, red edges. 

copies Guild. Edition at $3.50—flexible black leather, Levant 
grain, full gilt edges. 

copies Gift Edition at $5.00—flexible cover, Morocco grain 
leather, full gilt edges, inside edge of cover hand tooled. 


Lt. George A. McGowan 


Acclaimed “one of the most moving 
accounts of man's reaction to the 
horrors of war ever written." 


10¢ a copy—$1.00 a dozen 
(Special Prices for Large Lots) 


Send Orders and Remittances to: 
Victor J. Donovan, C.P. 
P. O. Box 24 Jamaica 1, New York 
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treaties. He strongly advocates a Consti- 
tutional Amendment which would give 
the power to ratify treaties to ordinary 
majorities in both the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate. Other less 
satisfactory methods to circumvent the 
blocking power of one sixteenth of Con- 
gress are also pointed out. 

With the war in Europe rapidly com- 
ing to a climax and with a prevailing 
sentiment in America demanding that 
some kind of international machinery 
must be set up to preserve peace, this 
book is very timely. As after the last 
war, it begins to appear that establishing 
peace will be more difficult than win- 
ning the war. In view of this it is ‘well 
to have the lessons of history since 1919 
brought home to us that they may serve 
as guides in mapping America’s partici- 
pation in a future association of nations 
and accepting responsibility for interna- 
tional peace and justice. Because Pro- 
fessor Fleming has emphasized these les- 
sons so effectively in his most recent 
work, we feel it will help Americans 
respond to his earnest plea to avoid the 
mistakes of the past. 

WALTER MATTHEWS 


THE VIGIL OF A NATION 
By Lin Yutang. 262 pages. 
John Day Company. $2.75 
This dynamic book packs a bomb 
with a long fuse. From the opening 
page to about the middle of the book, 
The Vigil Of A Nation sizzles with in- 
terest, and scintillates with wit and 
promise. Then comes “The Civil War” 
in China, and the bomb explodes! It 
has landed plump in the Red camp in 
China, and the ‘Leftists hereabouts 
writhe in pain, shout and shriek at the 
urbane Chinese author, “Liar! Fascist! 
Saboteur!”” But bland Dr. Lin, like Old 

Man China, sips his tea and smiles. 
What causes all the fury is Dr. Lin’s 
revelation of the fact that the Chinese 
Communist regime at Yennan has cho- 
sen this time of China’s darkest hour 
when she is fighting a life-and-death 
struggle with Japan, to rebel against our 
ally, the National Government of China. 
The report further states that time and 
time again the Communists joined with 
the Japanese invaders in attacking the 
Central Government troops. In order to 
get guns and ammunition, the Com- 
munist army waits until the Japanese 
troops successfully attack the Govern- 
ment army, and when the latter is forced 
to retreat, then they attack the retreat- 
ing Chinese soldiers—and go in for the 
kill. We hear much here in the States 
about the famous Chinese Communist 
guerrillas; we have been led to believe 
that they and they alone have been fight- 
ing the Japanese. Dr. Lin declares that 
they have been fighting all right, but 
not against the Japanese. Their much- 
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publicized guerrilla ‘operations have 
been directed either against ‘their own 
Chinese compatriot soldiers of the regu- 
lar army, or against the peasants. 

The Chungking Government also 
comes under censure. One-party rule, 
even though paternalistic, has its exces- 
ses. Economic conditions in China are 
in a bad way. After eight years of war 
and severe blockade, with little or no 
help from outside, inflation has gone 
wild; in consequence, black markets and 
social corruption abound. 

RONALD NORRIS, C. P. 


POPE PIUS XII 

By Kees van Hoek. 106 pages. Philo- 

sophical Library. $2.00 
Interest in the office and the personality 
of Pope Pius XII has been widespread 
ever since his election in the conclave of 
the early months of the tragic year 1939. 
Previous to his elevation to the high 
office of the Papacy, he had become well 
known throughout the world because of 
his extensive travels. When Pius XI 
died, the political and diplomatic at- 
mospheres were tense and everyone who 
could read-the signs of the times knew 
that unless a brake was put on the drift 
toward war, the world would once more 
be engulfed in a gigantic cataclysm. Men 
of good will of all faiths were pleased 
when it was revealed that Eugenio Pa- 
celli was the new pope, for they felt he 
was the one man whose’ personal and 
official influence might be able to restore 
international sanity. 

Mr. Kees van Hock, a well-known 
Catholic journalist, in his short but illu- 
minating biography of Pius XII tells 
what manner of man was elected to the 
highest office in Christendom at that 
critical time. Many have hailed the 
statesmanship of the present Pope but 


. Van Hoek puts the emphasis in the right 


place. He shows that first of all, Pius 
XII is a priest. His early and sincere 
ambition was to labor in parish work, 
but his outstanding qualities of mind 
and soul had not escaped the attention 
of his superiors. Soon after his ordina- 
tion he was selected by Cardinal Gas- 
parri to enter upon a career that would 
lead step by step to the dignity and the 
burden of Peter’s office during a most 
crucial period of world history. The 
earnestness and zeal which Eugenio Pa- 
celli devoted to his every task; his sense 
of justice and courage; his deep spiritu- 
ality and love for his fellowmen; his 
triumphs and his sorrows reveal a per- 
sonality eminently fitted for moral and 
religious leadership. He has tried to give 
the world that leadership by carrying 
out his armorial motto, “The Work of 
Justice Is Peace.” Unfortunately other 
voices and influences prevailed and the 
nations are drenched in blood. Let us 
hope that the postwar era will not wit- 
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ness a like repudiation of the plea of 
Pope Pius XII that peace cannot’ be 
gained by military force alone but mug 
be established on the solid foundation 
of justice. : 

Kees van Hoek’s compact biography 
is a masterly delineation of a great man, 
a true priest of Christ, and an eminent 
statesman. 


PHILIP LUDDEN 


THE PATH OF THE GREAT 

By Stephen Gargilis. 480 pages, 

Athena Publishers. $2.75 
Something different in the way of enter. 
tainment is this adaptation by Stephen 
Gargilis of the Greek epic poem, 
Erotokritos. Though hardly written in 
the grand manner, the novel reflects the 


epic qualities of the poem insofar as it ' 


reproduces the story of Erotokritos, 
replete with heroic adventure, unselfish 
love, religious fervor, and patriotic sac 
rifice. Through a series of misfortunes 
and trials, the hero of the common peo- 
ple, Erotokritos (love-tried), conducts 
himself with such valor and integrity as 
to make him worthy to tread “the path 
of the great” and to merit the love of 
the princess, Arety, who, in turn, under 
goes her own excruciating trials, demon- 
strating not only virtue inviolable, 
courage .invincible, but religious faith 
unassailable. 

Although the book is said to be “start 
ling and profound” in its significance 
for today, the parallel seems to this 
reviewer at least to be somewhat hack 
neyed. There is nothing either of origi 
nality or of challenge in the belief that 
evil has brought the world to its present 
state and that its only hope lies ina 
return to God, or to preserve the Greek 
idiom, to the forces of Light. The value 
of the book lies, we think, in advancing 
a knowledge of Greek culture rather 
than in any significant solution to the 
problems created by the contemporary 
counterparts of the villains. 

FORTUNATA CALIRI 


REVIEWERS 

O. T. Barck, JR., PH.D. is Professor 
of American History at Syracuse Uni- 
versity. He is the author of New York 
City During the American Revolution. 

FoRTUNATA CALIRI is a literary critic 
and Assistant Cibrarian at Emmanuel 
College, Boston. 


CARLos E. CAsTANEDA, PH.D. is Asso- 


ciate Professor of History at the Univer- 
sity of Texas. 

Cuirrorp J. LAuBe is Telegraph Editor 
on the New York Times and-a poet. 

Rev. RONALD Norris, C.P. spent many 
years in China as a missionary. He was 
repatriated in 1942 after being captured 
by the Japanese at Hong a 

Rev. Epwin Ryan, D.D. lived and 

, taught for many years in various South 
American countries. 

Rev. EpGAR SCHMIEDELER, O.S.B., PH.D. 
is Director of the Family Life Bureau, 
N.C.W.C. He has written books a 
articles on economic and social subjects. 
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in Focus & 


By JOHN S. KENNEDY 


Dayspring by Harry Sylvester 


> Not a few people will find Mr. Syl- 
yester’s second novel excessively strong 
meat. Its language is not laundered, and 
it is not reticent in its treatment of sex. 
It will offend many and be dangerous 
for some. These should avoid it. Ob- 
jectively viewed, it is magnificently 
thought out and written, a novel of 
major rank, as incisive and perfectly 
stated a commentary on life as one en- 
counters in years and years of fiction 
reading. 

Spencer Bain, a young assistant in 
anthropology at an Eastern university, is 
residing in a fairly primitive New Mexi- 
can town to observe, and make a scien- 
tific record of, local life. He wants to 
investigate the secret practices of the 
Penitentes and finds his not being a 
Catholic a barrier. In order to gain ad- 
mission to the mysterious and violent 
brotherhood, he submits to baptism and 
ostensible association with the Church. 
This he does with extreme distaste, not 
because of the hypocrisy involved, but 
because he is acrawl with all the preju- 
dices both of the statistically learned 
and the sophisticated. The more he sees 
of Catholicism, the more he grudgingly 
tealizes its basic rightness in its ap- 
praisal of, and ministration to, human 
nature. His desperate struggle against 
the faith nascent in him is abetted by 
every kind of ally and circumstance, 
from the character of his marriage to 
the diabolism of his native assistant. 
When grace has all but triumphed in 
him, a fresh and mighty onslaught of 
temptation occurs, but this, too, is 
beaten down. He cannot abort the gift 
of God. Genuine conversion is, for Bain, 
inescapable. 

This pallid and elliptical summary 
does not begin to suggest the sureness 
and sensitivity with which Bain’s tor- 
tuous, often oblique progress is traced; 
the astonishingly exact representation of 
spiritual trial and sifting; the graphic 
suggestion of the actuality and the work- 
ings of grace; the precise rightness of 
the many and varied characters, of their 
interplay, and of the just judgment 


made on each; the exploration of a 


‘score of ills, gross and subtle, to which 


man—and particularly twentieth-century 
man—is subjected. Here is a novel of 
unexaggerable importance, so searching 
and so superlatively well put together 
(its symbolism, for one thing, is bril- 
liant) that one must call it a master- 
piece. But, to repeat, there are readers 
in plenty for whom it is too strong. 
(Appleton-Century. $2.50) 


Poor Child by Anne Parrish 


> Original in its central theme, Anne 
Parrish’s latest is in many details con- 
ventional and almost stereotyped and is 
often hard put in its transitions from 
satire to pathos. It tells of a slum child, 
Martin Doyle, aged twelve, across whose 
young life tragedy has stomped in hob- 
nailed boots, leaving him bereft of fam- 
ily, shaken, and dependent on charity. 
An odious do-gooder gets a wealthy 
young widow to take him into her home 
as companion to her delicate little son. 
At first afraid that his good fortune may 
at any moment vanish, Martin gradually 
settles into the comfortable circle of 
family and servants and develops a pas- 
sionate devotion to the widow. She is 
generous to him in a careless way. But 
Martin wants to belong (and knows 
sadly that he does not), wants to be 
loved. He strives to. make himself a 
permanent part of the household. 
Much of this narrative is harrowing, 
but occasionally the mechanism produc- 
ing the effects is discernible. There can 
be nothing but praise for the author’s 
dissection of loveless charity and its 
purveyors and her portrait of a truly 
good and generous woman, the old 
Catholic servant. 
(Harper. $2.50) 


Young Bess by Margaret Irwin 


> One of the most fascinating periods 
in English history is that of Henry VIII 
and his children, Edward VI, Mary, and 
Elizabeth. It is rife with striking per- 
sonalities, resounding conflict, radical 
change. Miss Irwin’s novel, which deals 
chiefly with Elizabeth’s twelfth to nine- 
teenth years, covers the last months of 
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Henry's life and Edward's six-year reign. 
It shows Henry in decay and dying, the 
ruthless struggle for power under the 
boy king, Catholic Mary's travails, and 
Elizabeth’s wily fight to survive. 

It does all this extremely well. It is 
A-1 historical fiction, almost 100 per cent 
true to fact, and altogether plausible in 
the attribution of motive which, as fic- 
tion, it must make a primary concern. It 
is only the close student of the period 
who can fully appreciate the astonish- 
ingly fine job that the author has done. 
For there. are complications galore to 
be managed: personal, political, relig- 
ious, economic. To cope with these is 
like mastering and driving a sixteen- 
horse team. But Miss Irwin does it, and 
does it well. 

She is remarkably fair in her handling 
of the religious turmoil under Henry 
and thereafter. There are but two or 
three statements historically question- 
able. Many a reader, absorbed in the 
book because of its story-telling excel- 
lence, will get new light on the Reforma- 
tion, enough of it to shake or shatter 
his previous conviction that the Ref- 
ormation was a great step forward and 
the reformers noble, selfless liberators. 
Enthusiastically recommended 
(Harcourt, Brace. $2.50) 


Banshee Harvest by Jim Phelan 


> Here is another novel of Ireland, by 
an Irishman, which has about it none of 
the charm, the lyricism, the atmosphere 
of resignation and gentle sorrow, and 
the strong religious feeling that have 
marked many books about that country 
in the past. This is tough, harsh, searing, 
naturalistic. It represents religion as a 
scattering of dead leaves riding the 
surface of a black and turbulent stream. 

A young English-educated Irish police 
officer is vacationing with a wealthy, 
ranch-owning relative in a remote dis- 
trict of Ireland. A peasant revolt is im- 
minent. This takes the form of a strike. 
The landowners need the peasants to 
work on their ranches. In an effort to 
break the former’s monopoly of the 
land, the peasants simply retire to the 
hills. The landowners then try to pro- 
voke them into violence so as to haye 
a. pretext for bloody repression. The 
young officer, perceiving the justice of 
the peasants’ cause, joins them. No news 
of the trouble reaches the outside world; 
the government is for law and order, 
hence abets the landowners, while these, 
in turn, are secretly working with the 
Nazis. The book achieves tension and 


-impact in the grim and unsuccessful bat- 


tle of the peasants at its close. But Mr. 
Phelan, who has surely read Heming- 
way, insists on serving slatherings of lust 
which border on. the ridiculous and 
enfeeble his book. 

(Viking. $2.50) 
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PENNIES 
FROM 
HAWAII 


Dear Father Trainor: 
Here are more pennies for our China Missions. Most 





= 


hrist 


of them are from Thelma Schilling and her little three- - 


year-old brother, Dennis. Thelma is a little over six. 
She's very much interested in helping to feed the poor 
Chinese children. Most of these pennies are their sav- 
ings; Thelma drops five pennies daily in the mite box. 

Her mother says they are never too young to learn 
how to help more unfortunate children. They will again 
fill their penny-bottle and will empty the contents 
into the mite boxes. 

By the way, Father, why can't we have some kind of 
a penny club whereby pupils of Catholic schools and 
children of Catholic parents can save their pennies and 
then send them on to you? Why can't you have pupils and 
children (also parents) write letters about how they | 
help the poor orphans, and have at least two or three 
letters published monthly? Why not have a page in THE 
SIGN just for such a club? Pupils can tell how they 
earned their pennies, or about other interesting 
things, never forgetting that the club purpose is to 
help feed and clothe the poor Chinese children. 

We who live in Hawaii like the Chinese people here 
very much. They are fine people, very kind and gener- 
ous. You can always be sure to find a welcome in any 
Chinese home, be it ever so humble. They make good, 
life-long friends. The Chinese here are good mixers. 
They are loyal and sincere. I have yet to meet a mean 
Chinese. So it is a real pleasure to help them. 

If you care to publish my letter to start the club 
a rolling, you may do so, Father. It should be simple 
—a club in every home—in every classroom. 

I would be happy to answer any letters as to how I 
encourage my little ones to save their pennies for Our 
Lord's poor. Children, as a rule, have kind and loving 
hearts and are generous to needy and helpless people, 
but they must be made to understand why they help. 

Thank you, Father, for your prayers in our behalf, 
and please continue to remember our loved ones who are 
away. 


hristimas 


oo 6 for 





Kapaa, Kauai, 
Hawaii. 


This is the sort of suggestion a Mis- 
sion Procurator omes. I'm sure 
it will stir up mission zeal in many 
readers of Tue Sign, and gain new 
—_ for our Penny-a-Day Mission 
Club. 


Sincerely yours, 


ow ecee eee ee 


Mrs. Lucy K. Aki 


i 
Dear Father: Please send me a mite box ! 
and enroll me in your Christmas Club. ; 
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Apartment In Athens q 
by Glenway West¢ 
> Athens under the German occupati 
is the scene of this subtle, stingj 
slowly intensifying picture of the re 
tionship of a Nazi and an ordin 
family in a subjugated land, and its j 
plications. 
It is unconventional, hence the me 
impressive. The Nazi is not a Ge 
man; he is an officer in the quarter 
master corps. The Greeks with whom he 
becomes involved are not young, han 
some, dashing, fearless, clever; they 
a fleshy and timid middle-aged coup 
Mr. and Mrs. Helianos, unheroic 
unprepossessing. They miss their forn 
comforts; they are engaged in no 
ity against the invaders; they ask a 
to be left alone to try to survive a 
care for their two children, unma 
able Alex and subnormal little 
The Nazi is billeted in their apartme 
and they are made his slaves. He 
brutality incarnate but not naked, 
change comes over him after his 
and two sons are killed in one week. A 
the sentimental derangement under th 
crust breaks out. -Helianos, seeing it, 
thinks the man may be a human being, 
after all. But this turns out to be his 
undoing. 
Brilliantly written, Mr. Westcott’s 
novel is always under control, headed, 
without distractions, along the line 
which he means it to take. In addition 
to being a superb piece technically, it 
is credible and terrifyingly vivid. Its one 
false note is its repeated parallels be. 
tween Prussians and priests. 
(Harper. $2.50) 


Image Of Josephine 
by Booth Tarkington 

> Josephine was a lovely little prig 
who met her match and her master. For 
years she was intractable and outrageous. 
Her grandfather was responsible. Mil 
lionaire Thomas Oaklin gave the city a 
symphony orchestra and a huge art gal 
lery, both endowed. He impressed on @ 
Josephine from her childhood that she 
was to be the custodian of these cultural 
treasures, a kind of royal high priestess 
of the arts in the community. When old 
Oaklin was through. coaching her, beaw- 
tiful Josephine was intolerable: high 
handed, rude, cruel. But a cousin who 
was an artist and a war hero changed 
all that. Not easily, not without break- 
age and pain, but with complete success. 
At the'end, Josephine is humbled and 
transformed; the cousin goes back to 
the wars; and the reader wonders how 
long Josephine will stay as sweet as she 
is. This is all formulistic, familiar, and 
not venially dull. 

The discussions of art are easily the 
best part of it. 
(Doubleday, Doran. $2.50) 
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An Appropriate All-Year Gift 


You can make no more appropriate gift 
at any time than the popular new missal, 
“IT PRAY THE MASS.” Its easy method of 
following the Mass, and its large, clear type 
help to account for its rapidly increasing 
popularity. 
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either war nor strife can still the song in 
heart of a child. Childhood is the 


springtime of life. Each bright day is a 
newly opened avenue to fun, wonderment, 
and the joy of living. 


Three Lions 


Easter is the perennial fulfillment of child- | 
hood's dream. It is the divine guarantee 
that the hopes implanted in every child's © 
heart can one day be realized. During 
war's weary trials our priests and Sisters | 
strive to make the glory of Christ's Resur- 
rection a living truth for the orphaned and = 
homeless children of Hunan. 


It is a costly endeavor, in every sense of © 
the word; yet our Missionaries consider | 
the expenditure of their lives and material © 
resources infinitely worthwhile, and they 
ask you to help them. They will be grate- 
ful beyond words for any contribution, 
large or small, to their work. 


Please send your offering to: 
The Passionist Missionaries 
The Sign Union City, N. J. 














